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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 20, 1909. 


TO POLICYHOLDERS : 


_ The following synopsis of the Annual Statement, as of December 
3ist, 1908, is submitted for your information : 


1908 1907 


TOTAL ASSETS . $472,339,508.83 $453,928,775.06 











Stocks at Market Qustabiens of a 31, em at 


amortized values. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. 


Consisting of Insurance Fund $384,J52,880 and 


$6,919,161.93 of miscellaneous Liabilities. 
The Insurance Fund (with future premiums and interest) 
will pay all outstanding policies as they mature. 


TOTAL SURPLUS . ‘ 
With an increasing number of avin of ‘Delneed 


Dividend Policies this sum will gradually decrease. 
NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR... . pai 


This is an increase for the year of nearly 25 eae cent. 
as compared with 1907. 


TOTAL AMOUNT PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS ... 


DEATH BENEFITS... . , 
97 per cent. of all Death ans in henna were ald 
within one day after proof of death was received. 


ENDOWMENTS 


ANNUITIES, SURRENDER VALUES AND ‘OTHER 
BENEFTIS ... . : . 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


1902 Dividends to Policyholders_ will ipeeiitiasbe 


$10,000,000. 
TOTAL LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS...... =. 


DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS . . 
This is the maximum annual dividend that wotbiatlees 


can receive under the Society’s Charter. 


EARNINGS OF THE SOCIETY FROM imarael AND 
RENIS 2. tees . 


OUTSTANDING LOANS ON REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 
Invested at an average rate of 4.70 per cent. as against 
4.53 per cent. in 1907. 


TOTAL EXPENSES, including Commissions and Taxes . 


« 


e 


391,072,045.93 


85,267,466.90 


91,262,101.00 


47,861 ,542.69 
20,324,002.65 


4,830,170.10 


14,696,354.16 
8,013,015.78 


57,053,555.28 
7,000.00 


20,636,405.61 
97,570,767.22 


9,758,447.46 


379,372,284.59 


74,556,490.47 


73,279,540.00 


45,305,831.30 
18,992,079.87 


4,704,119.32 


14,{00,855.97 
7,908,776.14 


49,615,393.06 
7,000.00 


19,485, 110.01 
95,008,970.00 


9,846,858.69 


The average gross rate of interest realized during 1908 amounted to 
4.45 per cent., as against 4.39 per cent. in 1907, 4.26 per cent., i in 1906, 
4.03 per cent. in 1905 and 3.90 per cent. in 1904. 
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THE NEW WHITE HOUSE FAMILY 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE ENTIRE TAFI FAMILY—THE PRESI- 
DENT, MRS. TAFT, HELEN, ROBERT A., THE ELDER SON, AND “CHARLIE” 
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Comment 


President Taft 
Wuen this paper falls under the reader’s eye, 


Wituam H. Tarr will have been installed as 
President of the United States. We doubt if ever 
a President’s beginning was accompanied by bet- 
ter wishes from all elements of all sections of 
the country. Everybody wishes him well and the 
country better. For ourselves, we shall be griev- 
ously disappointed if we find ourselves unable to 
approve his every act as right, wise, and strictly 
consonant with both the letter and the spirit of 


the Constitution of the Republic. 


Mr. Fairbanks 

To Cuartes W. Fairsanks: felicitations and 
gratitude. We cannot recall the name of a Vice- 
President .who has met and mastered conditions 
so trying with greater dignity and personal credit. 
Whatever duty has been his to do he has _per- 
formed conscientiously and admirably. As a 
presiding officer, his unexcelled record is evidenced 
by the unanimous appreciation of the Senators; as 
a representative of his country before the royalties 
of other nations, he has won distinction worthy 
of a FRANKLIN; as a high official charged peculiar- 
ly with social obligations, he has maintained his 
position without regard to personal expenditure 
and equally without ostentation; as one obligated 
to a great political party, he has faithfully and 
tirelessly served that party’s cause and upheld 
its principles before the people; as an American 
gentleman, he has borne with becoming patience 
unnumbered and innumerable discourtesies from 
his official superior. In every respect CuarLes W. 
Farspanks has made good. High honor is his 
and of the State which loaned him to the nation. 


On with the Hunt 

The Hunt is still on, At least our esteemed and 
commonly accurate contemporary, the Times, an- 
nounces that the Wall Street syndicate formed to 
finance the Expedition has made its first payment 
of $25,000. The names of the subscribers con- 
tinue to be enshrouded by mystery, but the active 
promoter of the great enterprise, according to 
the Times, was the faithful Director Wa.cort 
of the Smithsonian Institution. His idea, it 
seems, was to enlist the co-operation in a pecu- 
niary way of a few earnest patriots, and it was 
perhaps but natural that in pursuance of his pur- 
pose he turned to Wall Street. Anyhow, “to 
Director Watcort,” says the Times, “was en- 
trusted the collection of the amount needed.” 
Who did the entrusting is not stated, but, hor- 
rifying to relate, “one of the men approached re- 
fused to contribute.” Who could that have been ? 
The Times doesn’t seem to know, although it 
darkly hints that “he is a prosaic railroad mag- 
nate who doesn’t understand flora and fauna as 
well as he now does the provisions of the Hep- 
BURN rate law.” But in the bright lexicon of 
Director Watcorr there is no such word as fail. 
Besides, he did not dare to return to Washington 
empty-handed; else off might go his head. Where- 
upon, “ failing to get the money he sought from 
all of those to whom he first suggested con- 
tributing, he picked out others to take their places 
and sueceeded.” Such glowing evidence of re- 
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sourcefulness surely merited reward, and we can 
readily imagine the beam upon the countenance 
of the Director when he returned to the throne 
and heard the time-honored phrase, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” The Times tamely 
confesses its inability to discover the names of 
the subscribers. Perhaps it is just as well. Some 
facts are too sacred to be disclosed for the grati- 
fication of vulgar curiosity. Suspecting, however, 
that it is only a question of time when the Times 
will inaugurate a guessing match, we hasten to 
file our conjecture thus: Henry H. Rocers, Jonn 
D. ArcuBoLtp, Tuomas F. Ryan, and Henry M. 
Wuitney, of Boston, for the New England 
branch of the Ananias Society, by Frank S. 
Buack, atty. The Times hints that Epwarp H. 
Harriman is the fifth, but we have our doubts. 
The last we heard of that redoubtable citizen, 
he was still wondering where he stood. In any 
‘ase the happy fund is raised, and the galloping 
lallapaloosas are in for a high old time—unless, 
of course, something wholly unforeseen should 
happen. Meanwhile, we are happy to record, 
Major Epcar A. Mearns, U.S.A., retired, is slowly 
but surely regaining health, strength, and hope. 


Great Men 

GRAND Rapips, MIcHIGAN, February 12th.—At the 
annual banquet of the Lincoln Club here to-night, Con- 
gressman NIcHoLAs Lona@worru, son-in-law of Presi- 
dent ROOSEVELT, was a speaker. Interest in the Lone- 
WORTH speech centred in his coupling the names of 
LINCOLN; ROOSEVELT, and Tart as the nation’s greatest 
men.—Associated Press Despatch, 


As to the first two, of course; but has not Mr. 
Tarr yet to prove? WasuHINGTON, JEFFERSON, 
TlAMILTON, FRANKLIN, ApAMs, WepssterR, CLAY, 
CaLHoun, they too were good men in their little 
ways. 


Mr. McCall Stays in Congress 

The Hon. Samuen McCauu decides that he will 
stay in Congress, and not be President of Dart- 
mouth College. He finds himself devoted by 
“vows not lightly taken” to a certain work in 
politics, as to which he says: 

I am far less concerned by particular theories than 
by general methods of government—methods which 
have been carrying us swiftly toward a condition under 
which limitation upon governmental power would be 
done away with, and the favoritism and caprice of 
an autocrat would take the place of constitutional 
restraint. And some chance barbarian as an autocrat 
might overturn our temples, and do more harm in- the 


direction of uncivilizing the country than all our col-’ 


leges together could possibly repair. 


It is interesting to find a Republican Congressman 
from an old stronghold of Federalism dedicating 
himself to the fight against centralization and 
autocracy. No doubt Mr. McCauu has made a 
patriotic choice, and has elected to spend his 
energies where they are most needed and will do 
most good. 


Senator Root and Governor Hughes 

The gentlemen who, having -lately interested 
themselves in the management of Republican 
politics in New York State, had come to seem 
reluctant admirers of Governor Huaues, are said 
to be disappointed that their reluctance has had 
so little encouragement from Senator Root. The 
new Senator is by no means the twin of the Gov- 
ernor in mental processes or opinions, but he has 
first-class powers of vision,-and can see what is 
before his eyes. He has been telling his reluctant 
friends that the Governor represents some things 
that the. people want, and that they had better 
recognize it as a fact that one important ground 
of his popularity, especially in the West, is the 
belief that he has beaten the politicians. Mr. Root 
finds that the voters are inclined, to demand a 
larger share in the management of affairs. If so, 
it necessitates that the politicians should be con- 
tent with smaller slices of domination. To satisfy 
that aspiration of the people is the purpose of 
Governor Hucurs’ move for direct primary nomi- 
nations. Mr. Roor does not commit himself to 
approve the practice that the Governor recom- 
mends, but he does seem to approve the purpose 
which that practice is intended to fulfil. Evident- 
ly he is not inclined at all to be the political rival 
of Governor Huaurs in New York State, but 
rather his colleague and co-worker in the leader- 
ship of the Republican party. 


Two Southern Gentlemen in Trouble 

Our sympathy is extended to President ALDER- 
MAN, of the University of Virginia, and Professor 
©. Atpnonso Situ, of the University of North 
Carolina—sincerely extended, although, we must 
confess, not unaccompanied with a smile. These 
gentlemen have unexpectedly found themselves in 


t 





trouble through rendering a gratuitous service. 
With President Finury, of the University of the 
City of New York, they acted as judges of the 
essays in a prize contest open to students at 
Barnard, the woman’s college of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The prize was offered by the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, and the subject 
was General Ler. Miss Boysen, a young woman 
from the West, won the prize, and we understand 
the judges had little difficulty in finding her paper 
the best written and most interesting. But it was 
published, and though really an_ enthusiastic 
eulogy of the great Confederate captain, it did 
not suit the Richmond Chapter of the D. U. C., 
who accordingly censured the two Southern mem- 
bers of the committee for their share in the award; 
and both have thought it necessary to defend them- 
selves in the newspapers. 


A Word Gives Offence 

We have Daughters with a capital D (no dash, 
please) in the North; hence our sympathy. Such 
organizations undoubtedly serve useful purposes, 
but their point of view is sometimes confusing to 
the masculine mind. Miss Boysen, it appears, 
got into trouble, and got her judges into trouble, 
py following Mr. Cuaries Francis Apams, who, 
on the other hand, made himself extremely popular 
in the South by his laudatory treatment of LrE 
in his book, Lee at Appomattox, and in his address 
at Lexington, Virginia, on the centenary of LrrE’s 
birth. “He was a traitor,’ says Miss Boysen, 
“in that he sacrificed all to aid the enemies of 
his country, but so were GrorGE WASHINGTON and 
Joun Hamppen and Winutam of Orange”; and 
she refers to Mr. Apams, who adds to these names 
OxiverR CroMwe.w’s and Sir Harry VAne’s. We 
should not like to have to find a nobler company, 
even for General Lek. We suppose it is the word 
“traitor” which gives offence; but Miss Boysen 
explains: “ The real issue was not between patriot- 
ism and.the want of it, but between two forms 
of it, and the point to be borne in mind is that 
those who believed in one conception were as loyal 
as those who clung to another.” This strikes us 
as well put, and it certainly voices very well the 
feeling many Northern people now have for Ler 
and men like him—men of the highest character— 
who served the Confederacy. We believe it also 
expresses fairly well the feeling of many South- 
erners about Lincotn and others who served the 
Union. There is no doubt that Ler is fast being 
accepted as a national possession.‘ This, we sup- 
pose, is what the D. U, C. had in mind when they 
offered the prize. When it is remembered also 
that the committee was really in the position of 
judges of a debate, who pass on the performance 
of the debaters, not on the merits of the question, 
one can’t help finding the censure of the Richmond 
ladies a trifle harsh. But we offer this only as a 
very mild intimation. We are not keen for argu- 
ment with the sex which the ignorant call defence- 
less. Moreover, we don’t wish to get President 
ALDERMAN and Professor Smiti into more trouble. 


Brother Lyman Lectures on New Papers 

Editor Hart Lyman, of the Tribune, gave the 
Brom.ey lectures this year at Yale College. It 
will be recalled that they were founded in memory 
of Isaac Bromiey, once of the New York Tribune, 
and co-worker in his labors with Mr. Lyman. 
Brother Lyman told the Yale young men a little 
about Mr. Bromuey, and went on to tell them a 
great deal about newspapers. We have read his 
discourse through twice, and have found it edify- 
ing both times, and commend it to the attention 
of everybody, and especially to those of our news- 
paper brethren who are lugky- enough to see it in 
print. One thing that the lecturer said is that jour- 
nalism and literature come hand and hand, and 
that there is nothing antagonistic between them. 
In defence of that position he cited the contribu- 
tions of distinguished men of letters in France— 
Beruioz, St.-Beuve, THropHite Gautier — who 
were constant contributors to Paris newspapers. 
Think, he said, of almost any eminent writer in 
France of the last one hundred years, and you are 
pretty certain to think of a man who has been in 
his time a journalist; perhaps a journalist down 
to the day of his death. Perhaps the connection 
between journalism and literature is closer in Paris 
than in New York, but we are not sure of that, 
and if it is, it is to the advantage of Paris. The 
appearance of Doctor ParKuursT as a daily con- 
tributor over. his own name to Mr. BrisBaNe’s 
Hearst paper is a sign of the tendency to copy a 
practice that in Paris has been found profitable. 
As yet Doctor Parkuurst would not be described 
as a man of letters, but he may be before he gets 
through. 
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And Takes a Hopeful View 

Mr. Lyman is pleased, on the whole, with news- 
papers as they are, and very hopeful of their bet- 
terment, and commends the making of them to 
young men who are game for long hours of work 
and short vacations and endowed with that “ elate 
and unsubduable spirit which carries a mountain 
like a feather.” He promises them promotions 
that are worth while, and the joy of living in a 
larger world than many others know, and in- 
timacy with important events in their earliest 
stages. Above all, he tells them they will have 
the advantage of writing clear English and seeing 
it fairly printed the next day; and that, to be sure, 
is one of the great compensations of the business, 


Lexicography 

From “The Lexicographer’s Easy Chair in the 
Literary Digest, published by our esteemed 
friends, Messrs. Funk & WaAGNALLS: 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use of words, 
the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter, 


“A, L.S.,” San Franoisco, Cat.—Is it correct to 
say, ‘The conductors are instructed to not accept 
them’? Should not this be, ‘The conductors are in- 
structed not ‘to accept them’?” ; 

The second form is correct, altho there are some 
occasions where it is not only permissible, but also 
better form to separate the “to” from the -verb, 
Strong censure of the cleft or split infinitive has been 
exprest by: grammatical critics; but while it must be 
admitted *that its employment is a blemish, it is to 
be noticed’ that its occurrence in good literature is fre- 
quent. Briefly, then, one may say that its use is in 
general to be avoided, but that it is permissible where 
ambiguity of sense or complexity of structure would 
result from using the infinitive in its regular form. 
This, however, does not apply in the sentence cited. 


The italics are ours. 


A Militant Lady from Sweden 

A Swedish lady .with a Welsh name has come 
to these shores to stir us up on the subject of 
vaccination and vivisection. In so far as our ob- 
servation goes, the enthusiastic anti-vivisectionists 
are also, as a rule, very earnest opponents of vac- 
cination, and of all serums and anti-toxins, and 
of pretty much all the: methods, expedients, and 
novelties of modern medicine and modern surgery. 
Seratch any one of them, and the chances are that 
you find an opponent of all medical science, and 
a believer in osteopathy or some form of mental 
healing. Which one of the side-lines of healing 
is patronized by Madame Lizzy Linp-ar-Hacesy 
{that is the Swedish lady’s name) we do not know, 
but if the contents of her mind on this and other 
subjects could be disclosed and examined we pre- 
sume that many interesting views would be found 
which would have an explanatory bearing on her 
anti-vivisection convictions. The same capacities 
of weighing evidence and the same methods of 
reasoning which make urgent anti-vaccinationists 
and anti-vivisectionists produce curious opinions 
on other subjects. If the entire mentat furniture 
of these antis could be exhibited, it would be help- 
ful in determining how far their judgment is to 
be respected in connection with the particular re- 
form they may happen to be hammering at. Their 
hearts are usually kind, and that makes them 
likable and sometimes gains their heads more 
respectful consideration than the quality of their 
judgment deserves, As to anti-vivisection, Dr. 
Daviv W. Curever, of the Harvard Medical School, 
said in a lecture the other day: 

You may choose between your sick child and a 
guinea-pig or a rabbit. But that’s not all. You’ve 
got to have post-mortem operations. I know the nat- 
ural repugnance that exists against this, and as a 
result autopsies are rare where they ought to be 
frequent, ou should remember that at.death the 
bird has flown and there is nothing but the shell 
left. The soul has departed and the body which 
contained it remains. If you want successful sur- 


gery the public must be educated to see the necessity 
of dissection, vivisection, and autopsies. 


The New Civic Duty 

It would not be easy to say upon just what 
ground every right-minded man wishes to kill an 
automobilist, but there can be no question that 
the universal desire jumps with the sense of a 
novel duty which the conditions have imposed. 
In this the rude swain, who stands with his shot- 
gun by the roadside and aims it at the chauffeur 
whose like ran over his chicken the day before, 
is of one hot blood with the gentle scholar who 
has brought a smile to the lips of the joy-rider 
by his awkward efforts to escape with his life in 
crossing the city street before the motor, and who 
longs to throw a bomb into the lap of the motorist. 
Possibly, if we brought the feeling to a micro- 
scopic analysis, it would be found in both cases the 
instinctive belief, with the strength of a reasoned 
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conviction, that the automobilist was in the nature 
of things a richer man than ourselves, and that 
his money had been dishonestly and disgracefully 
come by. - It is a mixed feeling, made up of 
private grudge and of public spirit, but with the 
public spirit in far the greater proportion; but 
that it is by no means an intolerant prejudice may 
be proved by any one who will himself get into an 
automobile and whirl down the highway at any 
pace beyond the speed limit that he chooses. He 
will then realize that automobiling is compatible 
with many of the softer if not the sterner virtues; 
but the chance is one that can offer itself to a very 
few out of the overwhelming majority of pedes- 
trians, and it need not be seriously considered. 
In fact, it is not with the nature of the common 
feeling against the automobilist that we have to 
do here, so much as with the question of his ex- 
tinction before his multitude is so vast that no 
measure of justice can prevail against him. 


The Injury to Dignity 

It is not merely danger to life and limb from 
the rapidly multiplying machines on all the high- 
ways and byways, with the irresponsibility of 
locomotives jumping their tracks, it is not merely 
the damage when we fail to escape them, but the 
sense of indignity which remains with us when we 
succeed. This has been intimated by an eminent 
divine, whose courage has been approved in other 
fields, and who is now temerariously contributing 
counsels of perfection to an evening paper hope- 
lessly abhorrent to the fearfuller righteous. He 
tells us that when he has been hooted at by the 
horn of the chauffeur warning him of danger, and 
has managed to reach the sidewalk in safety, he 
feels outraged in that self-respect which should 
be dear to all and which every citizen has a right 
to cherish; and certainly we find something to 
agree with in what he says. It is like being 
shouted at by a witness who sees you in peril; 
and it does somehow convey a wound to the sen- 
sibilities, But we should not ourselves complain 
‘of the chauffeur’s sins of commission as of his 
sins of omission in the matter of warning. He 
is bound by the law which he outruns and over- 
rides in so many ways to sound his horn at cor- 
ners and crossings, and in close proximity to the 
heedless pedestrian; and we do not see how he is 
to fail of this obligation without grievous and 
sometimes deadly wrong. His machine cannot 
signal the passer as does the trampling of horses’ 
hoofs; and without that insolent hooting, you are 
in danger of far worse injury from him. Without 
it you find him at your very shoulder, and as 
you flounder backward, or bound forward, he whirs 
by you with a sarcastic smile far worse than any 
honking or snorting. 


Instinctive Hostilities 

Too commonly, but not invariably, his passen- 
gers partake his gayety, and they all seem to think 
that you will enter into the joke yourself. But 
you cannot, and you go away adding in your pal- 
pitating heart to the store of hate for the auto- 
mobilist which must some day burst in fury upon 
him. It is not extravagant to say that one never 
goes up or down town without being aware of 
narrowly escaping unhurt from an automobile, and 
that it is a constant care to avoid the danger which 
it is a public wrong to put upon the private per- 
son. As yet the law is not alive to the atrocity 
of this condition of things; but the streets of the 
city and the lanes of the country should be made 
and kept safe, so that with the least caution one 
need not incur injury in them. They have been 
rendered highly unsafe by the reckless use of 
machines which may yet be forbidden them; with 
their immense increase of these the thing has 
gone steadily from bad to worse; and the eminent 
divine whom we have not been praising enough 
could not do the community a better service than 
by preaching against them in the press or even 
in the pulpit. The massacre of automobilists has 
not yet begun, but the hatred of them is present, 
if latent, in at least all the non-automobilists. 
There is no horror of which the average person 
reads with so little unconcern as the crushing of 
some motorist under his own machine, and this 
is because the motorist, whether he realizes it or 
not, is a public enemy. When he has killed or 
maimed some hapless foot-passenger who was not 
prompt in flying from him, there is a hunger in 
every heart for his swift punishment with the 
extremest penalty that can be inflicted. When 
very rarely, when most exceptionally, justice forces 
the reluctant law to some penalty commensurate 
with his offence, there is but one voice from the 
public, and that is of praise for the magistrate 
who has had the courage to stand in its defence. 
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The Marks of Depravity 

It would be interesting to inquire how far an 
inner depravity bred of recklessness and immunity 
has gone in characterizing automobilists, male and 
female, with a certain type of expression. They 
cannot make their private pleasure a public vice 
without detriment to their moral natures, which 
must show itself in that air of insolence they all 
seem to wear. But if this is an illusion, they will 
not find many pedestrians to allow it. To most 
people they look the hardy indifference to the 
rights of others which they may or may not feel, 
and the time grows riper and riper for their ex- 
tinction, either by prohibitory legislation, as in 
the Happy Isle of Mount Desert, or by the out- 
raged populace rising in some Sicilian Vesper and 
puncturing their persons and their tires at one 
blow. Few will there be in that wild hour to 
heed our suggestion that there may be good auto- 
mobilists as well as bad; that their look of hard 
defiance may be merely the tense effect of unre- 
laxed vigilance for the general safety; and that the 
chauffeur, whom his calling differences from every 
other driver by a set apathy of regard, is wearing 
the mask of an adamantine anxiety. " 


Fund for Bryn Mawr 

The alumne of Bryn Mawr College are inter- 
ested in a very practical and effective way in the 
wages of learning. They recently raised the sum 
of $100,000 as a nest egg for a fund to be applied 
to the raising of the professorial salaries. The 
General Education Board has entered into the 
scheme, and out of the RockrreLLer endowment 
for higher education has offered a gift of $250,000 
conditioned upon the raising of $250,000 more, and 
the paying off of the college’s present indebted- 
ness of $130,000 before June 10,1930. It is ex- 
pected that the Bryn Mawr alumne will rise to 
the occasion, and there is no better cause for which 
to raise money than that of increasing the wages 
of learning. We look forward to a future when 
people will be horrified at the contrast between 
the sums we are willing to pay for material benefits 
and the sums we deem adequate for our mental 
and spiritual leaders. Doubtless it can only be 
excused by the well-founded conviction that learn- 
ing and virtue are their own rewards. 


Wisdom, Also, Grows Common 

Even now wealth is not regarded with the same awe 
as it used to be, and gold is not worshipped with the 
same devotion as of old.—J/oseph Folk, at Pittsfield, 


We guess that is so. Large masses of money have 
come to be too common to excite quite as much 
awe as they once did, and the common, every- 
day newspaper record of the effect of riches on 
a considerable portion of its possessors must tend 
to modify the theory that “swollen fortunes ” 
are the greatest of human blessings. Enough 
may not be as good as a feast, but it has features 
that compare pretty well with too much, There 
is no new light on riches, but more people ap- 
preciate than formerly what has always been ap- 
preciated by philosophers. The distinctive feature 
of this age is the diffusion of knowledge. While 
all people read newspapers, as they do, how can 
wisdom fail to multiply! 





James MacArthur 


Deav? I do not understand! 

With your clasp warm on my hand, 
With the word I heard you say 
Echoing from yesterday— 


And the last good line you penned 
Searcely read— You dead, my friend? 
You who helped and cheered me so— 
Can it be God did not know? 


No. I tell myself it seems 
But a sorrow that one dreams. 
Death had sterner work to do 
Than to stop and summon you. 


And the word I heard you say 
‘Echoes now from yesterday; 
And your clasp yet warms my hand— 
Dead? I cannot understand! 
Witsur D. Nessit. 





Doch-an-Doris 


Now be the stirrup-cup filled— 
Sadly and proudly drain! 
He whose last journey is willed 
Came of the old Scot’s strain: 
Alas. for the strong heart stilled,— 
Faithful, and tender, and fain... 
Now is the stirrup-cup filled— 
Drink—for he comes not again! 
Epirn M. THoMAs. 
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To 


Goop morning, Mr. President! and, yes—au 
revoir! though not good-by ! 

It is hard going to the side lines. 
never willingly -made way for any one—except, 


You yourself 
perhaps, your successor. We wish we could leave 
out the “perhaps.” But we are speaking candidly 
—so candidly that we will admit we find it hard 
to believe that even you never have longed for 
that which some often supremely desire—obscurity ; 
some indeed so intensely that they would not envy 
a lion his morsel. 

The “perhaps” must stay, and with it a thou- 
sand doubts. This question of what sort of man 
you are at heart has been, for years now, probably 
the commonest single topic of conversation in 
How you have become so conspicuous, 
Decidedly 
The thought of that incessant, 


America. 
so unavoidable, we think we can see. 
you are not lazy. 
demoniae energy of yours is to the indolent and 
ease-loving among us like a lash. And in all your 
activity there is the instinct of suecess. Although 
you did not shine at school or college, you won 
from youth precisely the kind of training that 
counts in getting on. The very swiftness of your 
activities explains their suecess. And this goes 
deeper than it sounds. You act on first impulses, 
after a quick glanee at situations, but with no 
more pondering than the average man will give. 
You thus, as a rule, hit upon courses which the 
average mat—particularly the average man of 
affairs—is likely to approve. Of course you have 
not time to ponder; but neither is that your bent. 
No act of yours has the quality of a work of 
patient art—as so many of Lincoln’s had; nor has 


Both 


suit newspapers better than they will suit books; 


your speech the sweetness of meditation. 


but your countrymen read newspapers more than 
they read books. 
This quality of your acts we cannot condemn. 


No mortal could give finish to all you do. But we 
dco condemn the way you belabor us who do not 
totally approve—and prais¢—all you do. That is 


the most exasperating of your injustices. You 
tell us vehemently how you and your friends 
value their honor above all things, and yet you 
freely and violently assail the good names of other 
men. Many you denounce for lying; yet it is 
the simple truth that thousands of your country- 
men question your veracity. 

For a while success threw such a glamour over 
you that we could only think of you as paragon 
or as arch-villain. It is curious how that illusion 
about men lifted up persists—when we know they 
We do not believe 


all your opponents have been liars; nor yet that 


must be like the rest of us. 


you yourself have been lying incessantly and con- 
It is plain that you put your side of 
A whisper in the White 
House turns to thunder out-of-doors; but you have 


sciously. 
everything too strongly. 


seemed to think you would not be heard unless 
you shouted. You are of those who use speech 
as means to all manner of ends. But even in 
this respect you may be a sign of moral progress; 
for even in this respect we must, we think, account 
you more scrupulous than Napoleon. 

You will not wonder that we mention such 
Many will. But you do indeed set us 
looking for European counterparts. As a spectacle 
your career could stand a European, even an 


a name. 


Asiatic, setting. In this you may have served us 
well. Europe seems to find you like her own 





Theodore 


Roosevelt: 


rulers, to understand and respect your demonstra- 
tions of our strength. Nevertheless, you have 
more in common with Andrew Jackson, of Ten- 
nessee, than with Tsar or Emperor. He, too, you 
remember, was violent in loyalties and hatreds. 
He, too, kept his prestige to the end, and named 
Of course you are more than the 
City-bred and 


travelled, you range beyond his narrow ken—and 


his suecessor. 
trontiersman. college-bred and 
boldly essay full citizenship of every province 
your niind explores. But if you are more than he 
eould be, may you not also be less? Can you 
match his sineerities—or his manners ? 

He was not a politician; and we long thought 
you were not. Now we know better. In politics, 
as in all things, you choose to win, with such 
devices as winning demands. You are right, we 
suppose, if life is. Going below these complex 
relations of men does not bring us to any counte- 
nancing by nature of abstentions in strife. You 
despise the negative heroisms and moralities; we 
will not question whether you could attain them. 
With your doctrine and life-principle of  self- 
assertion, you have achieved a career in many ways 
splendid and glorious: we will not ask if you 
could have accepted a martyrdom, or lived through 
a life of self-abnegation. 

Are there such lives? Sacrifice, humility, 
sometimes seem to us forms of self-seeking. The 
stormiest activity may be in truth a kind of yield- 
ing, as when Gladstone in agony turned from the 
church to the senate to work out a mystical conse- 
eration. Your ceaseless grasping at every means 
to achievement is compliance; there is in it 
Swift “the 
” You are driven upon self-assertions 


what called sting of perishable 
things. 
as spirits equally ardent have been driven to the 
cloister. 

It is yet too early to say what will be the per- 
manent effect of your policies and methods on 
our actual constitution of government; or whether 
vour party will hold to the course you have set 
it. The old questions of -finance and the tariff 
you have left much as you found them. A true 
political instinct and sense of the movement of 


the popular mind turned you instead to your re- 


sounding assault upon trusts, of which there 


is as yet no clear outcome. 
doors. Coming generations will have most cause 
to think well of vou when they take thought of 
things material; of deserts reclaimed and forests 
preserved, and the canal, perhaps, and the inland 
waterways. It is idle to inquire precisely how far 
these conserving enterprises are yours. You have 
successfully appropriated them, as you success- 
fully appropriated certain policies of the party 
oppesed to you. Such depredations are the rule 
in politics. Avoidances such as yours of the tariff 
are equally the rule. You have accomplished 
things which Presidents of the older school would 
not have dared attempt, by methods they could 
hardly have imagined; and only time can deter- 
mine which of your innovations will persist. You 
have excelled rather in the multitude of things 
done and striven for than in any kind of for- 
In this, again, there is a kind of. re- 


Institutions which can permit such a 


bearance. 
assurance. 
man so much freedom, and which he yet does not 
obvious!y subvert, must have their roots deep in 
the popular consciousness. They will long con- 


tinue to set bounds to personal force in our public 


pervious to gibes. 


“and General Lee. 


You are best out-of- 
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men. You have possessed and exercised our gov- 
ernment; you could not, if you had desired and 
Willing- 


ly or unwillingly, vou have even respected the 
aly, | I 


dared, have essentially altered its forms. 


inere tradition which denied vou longer possession. 
What you have, in fact, seemed to demonstrate is 
that our system contemplates energy and -aggres- 
sion in its highest office. 

Do you wonder that there is so little asperity 
in all this? 


or for that ridieule which you so constantly chal- 


We choose to be too serious for irony, 
lenge aud -so frenziedly resent. Because it is the 
form of. attack you resent least well, we diseard 
We ean think of no other 


publie man since Andrew Johnson so_ plainly 


it—to say au revoir. 


That cireumstance indicates, 
better, perhaps, than any other sign, the sense of 
vou which will go into history. It will leave your 


eulogists free to compare you with Napoleon and 


‘Frederick the Great. It will debar them from 


associating you with that small group among the 
famous men of action whom a Voltaire or a 
Madame de Staél would have found it useless to 
assail, and who would certainly never have perse- 
euted any man or woman for pen-pricks. THamp- 
den, we should say, was of that group, and Lineoln, 
For these were of those who 
have believed—we will not say rightly—that ruling 
one’s own spirit is greater than taking. cities; of 
those who practised the emphasis of quietness. If 
you were set beside one of that group, before a 
Greek of the time of Pericles, lie would see, better 
than we your countrymen can, wherein your suc- 
cess is failure. 

We make concessions, Mr. President—and we 
admit doubts We are trying, in parting, to ad- 
here to an attitude of sympathy. If we do not 
think we should have done so ill in your place, 
we are quite sure we should not have done so well. 
We are willing, if time shall prove your champion, 
to grow more and more reconciled into admiration. 
But we remember, or seem to remember, a kind 
of charm you had in years gone by which this 
so wonderful fruition of manhood does not yield; 
and we recall some words spoken by a young man 
as he parted from those same quiet places where 
your own youth was nurtured. He also became a 
inan of action—a soldier; he was the very man 


who fell 


“Tipping with fire the bolt of men 
That rived the rebel line asunder.” 


This is what he said: 

“ Apollonius of Tyana tells us in his Travels 
that he saw ‘a youth, one of the blackest of the 
Indians, who had between his eyebrows a shining 
moon. Another youth, named Memnon, the pupil 
of Herodes the Sophist, had this moon when he 
was young; but as he approached to man’s estate 
its light grew fainter and fainter and _ finally 
vanished. The world should see with reverence 
on each youth’s brow, as a shining moon, his fresh 
ideal. It should remember that he is already in 
the hands of a sophist more dangerous than 
It should 


watch lest, from too early or exclusive action, the 


Herodes, for that sophist is himself. 


moon on his brow, growing fainter and fainter, 
should finally vanish, and, sadder than all, should 
have in vanishing no sense of loss.” 

And yet—and yet—au revoir, Mr. President. 
Au revoir—but not good-by. 
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Goop morning, Mr. President. 

To'you also we prefer to turn with serious eyes. 
Solemnities drop less naturally from our pen, we 
must own, in this greeting than in that tentative 
farewell we have just been pronouncing. We can 
imagine you saying what Charles Surface said 
while’ Sir Oliver paid his respects to Brother 
Joseph: “If they talk this way to Honesty, what 
will they say to me by and by?” And we could 
fall into that mood; for, strange to say, we seem 
less in doubt about you at your coming in than 
about this other at his going out. Certainly you 
do not suggest painful reflections on the mysteries 
of human nature and life and fate. Rather you 
invite to joviality and matter-of-fact. 

But we are to watch your every act, listen to all 
your words, to praise and dispraise you, for four 
years, perhaps for eight. Frankly, we have much 
hope in you, and it is hard to believe we shall 
ever feel bound to assail you with bitterness, to 
taunt, to deride. You have our liking—in com- 


mon, we think, with that of nearly all your coun- 


trymen. But you know how hard it’ will be to 
keep from losing this well-nigh universal good- 
will. For Lord Russell was right, and the. poet 
wrong. Government causes and cures countless 
ills. You cannot for a day exercise your vast 
powers without helping and hurting: thousands. 
Wise or unwike, right or wrong, your acts will 
cut deep into human lives. We trust that you 
sleep well. 

Frankly, again, there have been some things we 
do not like. Like your predecessor, you in your 
youth revolted against that system of so-called 
protection which, in its present phase, we count 
an indefensible surrender, first of your party, and 
then of the government, to greed; and you, like 
him, have failed to defend in plain words this 
acquiescence of manhood against that rebellion of 
youth. When you touched upon your change of 
heart, speaking to young faces, in the place of 
your youth, your words went lame. You said 
then that you still approved of your youthful 
principles, that you held them still orthodox and 
sound—“ if only the application of them is not 
earried to such an extreme as to interfere with 
the public welfare.” You certainly cannot - be- 
lieve that free trade or any other laissez-faire 
principles run riot in our present tariff laws: 
Now that you have declared yourself a protec- 
tionist, however, we will not ask you to act as if 
you had never ceased to be a free-trader. We 
should like you to study the life of Sir Robert 
Peel. But we will be content for the present if 
you will merely bring us back to protection—if 
you will merely insist that Congress shall squeeze 
the sheer robbery out of the schedules, although 
the real protection remains. All you have said 
since Election Day indicates that this: is your 
purpose. Since you have progressed. thus far, we 
have our hopes concerning the next step: : =. 

Frankly, again, we could wish there had been, 
in your campaigns for the nomination of your 
party and then for election, less apparent de- 
pendence on the help and. favor of your pred- 
ecessor. It gave, alike to your rivalry-with other 
leaders in your own party and to your contest 
with the candidate of the opposition, a character 
not unexampled in our history. That Van Buren 
was similarly championed has not been to his 
credit with historians. But we Americans under- 
stand personal loyalties, and respect them, too, 
when they do not mean disloyalty to principle or 


To William H. Taft: 










































to us. Let's: feel that in office you hold yourself 
responsiblefonly to us and to principle, and we will 
not malignatitly keep you in mind of the manner 
of your dlevation. But we do not envy you the 
difficult? choices you will have to make between 
independence and gratitude. There is but one safe 
rule, we think. Do the right, and be careless of 
interpretations. We shall probably understand 
and approve; but since you are only one man, 
charged with the interests of millions, # is not 
quite of the first importance whether we do you 
justice or not. 

Frankly, again, we do not like your apparent 
participation in an insincerity which your party 
has too long practised successfully. Every four 
years it goes before the country with words which 
can only be interpreted as a demand for inter- 
ference. by the government of the nation between 
the two races now living together in great num- 
bers in the Southern States; and yet, though in 
full control of all departments of that govern- 
ment, your party takes no such action as it seems 
to demand. We could dismiss the practice as 
harmless, since it deceives few; but lying is ob- 
jectionable in itself. It is uncomplimentary in 
this instance to the intelligence of the country, 


‘and particularly to that of the unfortunate race 


most concerned. We believe you will in time set 
yourself against this practice. 

For of the things we like there is none we like 
better than your impassioned declaration in the 
heat of your campaign that you did not wish to 
be President of half your country, and your de- 
cision to break all precedents of nearly half a 
century and go and offer yourself in. person to 
our fellow citizens of the South. We-cannot help 
thinking that your thorough awareness of our 
place in the world as one great republit prompted 
you to this manliness and candor. «We éannot 
afford to keep a Poland, an Ireland, in our system. 
But sheer sentiment played its part. You would 
be rid of the dominance of “old, unhappy, far- 
off things.” You know already how warmly the 
South responds to your challenge. We think we 


‘ean assure you that your course has alienated no 


Northern friends worth keeping. 

Of course the problem of the African in our 
body . politic, as in our industries, our social re- 
lations, remains. You do not, we are sure, fancy 
you have solved it; nor are we ready to tell you 
how to solve it. We are not at all sure there is, 
any solution, and fancy it may. be misleading to 
use that word, or “problem” at all. What we 


have to do ‘with is a situation, a condition, des- 


perately permanent, yet measurably changing and 
changeable: _No mere ingenuity will transform it. 
Evasion and dodging will not avoid it. Violence 
usually heightens the difficulties inseparable from 
it. It will always be in your power to stir its 
embers into angry flames; your power to alter it 
for the better is doubtful. We commend to you, 
therefore, the spirit and the methods, the infinite 


‘patience and sweet reasonableness, of that one 


among. your predecessors who did, in fact, never- 
theless deal with this perplexing situation more 
boldly than any one else ever did. You are less 
fortunate than he, in that to him it presented a 
reasonably plain question of right and wrong. 
You are more fortunate, in that you can freely 
take counsel with the true and accepted repre- 
sentatives of both these two great masses of hu- 
man beings, who find their destinies linked to- 
gether under our flag. We are confident that at 
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least you will not, by flying in the face of facts, 
and contradicting racial human nature, aggravate 
what you cannot alleviate, merely disturb what 
you cannot change; yet that no force or agency 
which makes for human progress will find cause 
to upbraid you for coldness or neglect. 

We are glad you have been a judge. Granting 
you consecration instead of ambition, we think 
you will find that to do justice among men will 
be your most constant function, though you wear 
no ermine. Our hope is the greater, because you 
have propounded no theory of life, profess no 
allegiance to any one principle in your own life, 
bnt have merely risen from task to task by virtue 
of efficiency and good nature. You will not set 
obiter dicta above decisions. The case itself will 
be your business, and you will wait for cases to 
come up before you decide them. 

In nothing will that habit and procedure serve 
you better than in your effort, following your pred- 
ecessor’s lead, to make government stand for right 
as between man and man, class and class, foree 
and foree, in all its relations to our appallingly 
complex industrial system. To proceed from one 
specific evil to another, to formulate no rules not 
based on actual experience, to try no mere ex- 
periments—to go on step by step—this, simple as 
it seems, is the sole secret of England’s suecess 
in free government. She arrives at generalizations 
only by amassing precedents. Her genius is tte 
distrust of genius, and her caution and fore- 
sight consist in keeping pace with the demands 
of her civilization, not in running ahead to 
meet them. 

It is better to go slowly than to go wrong. You 
do not possess, we do not think you imagine that 
you possess, the colossal genius to direct into new 
channels the immense social forces now contending 
on this continent as on others, to devise, and im- 
pose a new plan for producing and distributing 
wealth. But you have the training and knowledge 
to correct abuses of the plan now in operation. 
At many points we have broken with the in- 
dividualism of the past, though we once thought it 
the essence of our democracy. Perhaps we are 
If it is the best and 
final form of society, however, we will attain it 


moving toward socialism. 


without forcing our’nace. We do not know our 
goal, and must yet hold fast to all that has proved 
soundest in our past experience. 

Your limitations, therefore, commend you, Mr. 
President. Our greeting is the more cordial be- 
cause we do not take you, and you do not take 
yourself, for a man of destiny; because we are 
not moved to make our salutation an obeisatice. 

Nevertheless, we commend to you all the in- 
spiration to be got from considering the magni- 
tude of your trust, the terrible height to which 
you are lifted up by our will and choice. Your 
station is like Crsar’s, or Charlemagne’s. It is 
not less because railroad and steamship, electricity 
and the press, bring far things near and make 
the mysterious commonplace. Because you hold it, 
Europe and Asia are daily mindful of you. 
Maintain it, then, as we have no doubt you will, 
with dignity, and be conscious always that the 
great mass of your countrymen, of all races and 
parties and creeds, know instinctively the line 
between that criticism and opposition which a 
republic permits and that which patriotism sternly 
forbids. 

Good morning, Mr. President—atmd good for- 
tune! 
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an Americans 


‘ 


more to the present purpose, a 
portrait-painter, naturally I have 
ws been much interested 
> ing what facially distinguishes the 
American from the Englishman. 
¥ What has impressed me most is 
that the American frowns a great, 
deal and the Englishman smiles a 
that their mouths are in harmony 
so that while the American 





also 
with this distinction, 
pulls down the corners of his mouth the Englishman 
turns them upward. 

In hotels and restaurants where I have been pur- 
suing my inquiries I find invariably that when peo- 
ple are smiling I hear the English voice—a smooth, 


great deal; 


unmodulated, high-pitched voice—while Americans 


in discover-, 


By John B. Yeats 
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the orator’s physical equipment of a loud, bawling 
voice. But Charles Lamb, “the frolic and the gen- 
tle,” would have been silent. The true talker has 
the heart of a child, ingenuous, naive, giving and 
seeking confidence, looking for friends; and, like a 
child, is easily rebuffed. 

What part in American society can be played by 
a pretty girl full of intellect and light wit, and, as 
is the manner with such happily endowed creatures, 
liking better to talk with bright men than to hear 
them make love to her? Unless she is an athlete 
she must either make love or join the suffragettes, 
or else frequent those wonderful gatherings where 
women meet together to discuss abstract questions 


of marriage or occultism or Christian Science. Poor, 
bright, clever American girl! She must be either a 


blue-stocking or a flirt, an orator or an athlete. She 





In hotels and restaurants Americans will sit together through long meals and not once smile 


will sit together through long meals and not once 
smile or even exchange glances. You find out that 
they are talking only by watching their mouths to 
see if these make any movement apart from what 
is necessary to take in food. But whether there is 
or is not conversation, no one smiles, no one becomes 
responsive, no countenance relaxes; and this tomb- 
stone effect becomes itself a sort of comedy when 
you find that it is most apparent on the faces of 
the little children in the party. 

Manifestly this is a very wide generalization to 
which there are many exceptions; Americans are 
not always frowning, Englishmen are not always 
smiling; yet as distinctions go I think it is a sound 
one, and that on this occasion I am a competent 
observer. 

If it is a sound distinction it will go some dis- 
tance ‘to account for another fact which I think I 
have discovered—that the Americans do not know 
how to converse. Of course they talk and talk a 
great deal, but it is not conversation. It resembles 
the efforts of a .debating society in which people 
make speeches and pour out leading articles and es- 
says very logical and rhetorical, and sometimes a 
little long-winded. . Surrounded by countenances 
which give out no light and no guidance, necessarily 
people have to nerve themselves as for a great effort 
and speak as if they stood in front of a multitude 
only dimly apprehended. 

In Ireland we are a nation of talkers as copious 
as the Elizabethans, though not as great, since, alas! 
without their bold liberty of speech and their de- 
light in‘ intellect for its own sake. It is natural, 
therefore, that I, an Irishman, should prize conver- 
sation and should constantly inquire as to the con- 
ditions which are apt to make it flourish. . Now 
from much experience I would say that the room 
where talkers meet should be well lighted, that the 
lamps should not only burn brightly, but that there 
should be plenty of, them. There must be light so 
that each talker may peruse quite at his leisure the 
faces of those he is to talk with. Who ever heard a 
general conversation at a dimly lighted dinner-table? 
Above all, I have observed that shy and diffident men 
and women will not speak with any frankness, any 
self-abandonment, if they cannot see clearly the faces 
of their interlocutors. In conversation, in true con- 
versation, discourse is kept in the right channel by 
constant vigilance; and the best talker is the one 
who, having something to say and the courage to 
say it, has also the largest fund of sympathetic cau- 
tion and the deepest store of character knowledge 
and sympathy. A good talker is like a mariner én- 
tering strange, uncharted seas, who will drop his 
plummet again and again and make his soundings. 
Above all, he will be careful to make his entry into 
such seas in broad daylight, shunning night-time, 
or when thick fog is spread over the water. The 
tightly drawn lips and impassive eyes cultivated, 
as I think, so carefully by the Americans are to talk- 
ers as alarming and depressing as fog or night-time 
to the mariner. Of course nothing ever depresses 
the orator. He rises to his occasion; he is a man 
of grit and courage; and for that reason it is the 
orator who at American social gatherings gets all 
the show. Carlyle would have faced the difficulties 
manfully like one of his own heroes and_ hurled 
forth his denunciations. Macaulay also would have 
been quite at home because he was an orator, with 


cannot be one of Shakespeare’s women; the play of 
wit is not for her nor for her generation. 

Conversation is at once a display of life and its 
criticism; and its value from all time is that it 
stimulates the mind and affords opportunities for 
the finest wits to sew their intellectual wild oats. 
Art and literature are the expression of man on 
his social side; and if solitude is necessary, no less 
is society. Poets are solitary only to possess them- 
selves and get away from the uncongenial; but they 
are poets and exercise their art because they seek 
society, and if men fail them they will address the 
supernatural, Conversation is an art as painting is, 
as poetry is, and subject to the same laws, from 
which nothing human is excluded, not even argu- 
ment. There is painting which argues and poetry 
which argues; so why not a conversation which ar- 
gues? Only argument is a material of such intract- 
able dulness and repulsiveness that of all the ele- 
ments it is the most difficult to mould into the most 
blessed shape of art. The fact is that art touches 
us at all points, whereas life touches us only at 
some one point. For the function of art is to trans- 
mute life so that it touches us at all points at the 
same moment. For this reason, in conversation ar- 
gument is included, yet not that it may usurp the 
whole attention, as would be the inclination of that 
sulphurous commodity. 

Another obstacle to good conversation is the Amer- 
ican passion for ideas. Although in all conversation 
there should be ideas, yet I am certain that these ought 
not to be made the ruling topic. A philosopher as_phil- 
osopher, a mathematician as mathematician, cannot 
be made personally interesting. Conversation exists to 
amuse, and to amuse by making special appeal to the 
imagination and sense of wit. Philosophers and 
mathematicians are here to instruct us and to in- 
struct the world; but I do not enter a room full of 
pleasant people to gather wisdont. I enter such a 
circle as I go to see a picture or listen to a song, or 
as I.dance—that I may amuse myself and _ invig- 
orate myself and raise my natural spirits and learn 
to understand and love my fellow creatures, and that 
I may laugh dull care away. True, there must be 
ideas, as in all amusements worthy of the name 
there is a certain seriousness impossible to define; 
only they must be kept in the background and must 
preserve a well-bred behavior, not thrusting them- 
selves in our faces, as they do 80 much when Amer- 
icans talk. Rather they should be like elderly chap- 
erons in a party of young people, who gossip to- 
gether and keep the proprieties, but take no part 
in the dancing. . 

Ideas are the delight of the immature and the 
young. The youth who has spent his life under the 
stimulus of emulation cannot conceive of talk as 
anything different from argument; for that reason 
he likes ideas, and, above all, ideas that appeal to 
the moral sense, since he is full of the moral sense 
as little corrected by experience as when his mother 
first planted it in his infant mind. 

In conversation the intellect must be humble, and 
remember that it is the servant and not the master, 
and conscience must veil her haughty pretensions. 
What is wanted is the something which is behind 
both intellect and conscience: affection, sympathy, 
hope, joy, pity; sorrow also, but in its social dress 
and on its good behavior. On the same terms all 
the malignant passions may enter, even hatred, anger, 
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Everything human is welcome, but 
Talkers should not be too old, 
either; old people losing their interest in life be- 
come egotists, interested only in themselves. Young 
middle age is best, while youthful ardor is still pres- 


and contempt. 
must abide the rules. 


ent and curiosity has become active—curiosity so 
intoxicating in its aweless daring and bold sur- 
mises. Youth is all intellect and the moral sense; 


it touches life at few points. 

Some day a great writer, dramatist, or story-teller 
will arise, and, capturing the American ear, write 
about this too-much seriousness; treating it with ten- 
derness, with love and respect, yet with irony—with 
irony, since not otherwise could the true literary 
man preserve that composure and dignity which is 
traditional with his race. Yet at the same time he 
must not smile it all away; only restrain it, so that 
it may take its due place as one of the attributes 
of the American personality, and not like Aaron's 
rod, swallowing all the rest. 

This is not the only thing I see in the American 
as contrasted with the Englishman. The English- 
man under his smiles remains an egotist, whereas 
a deep and true chivalry, easily awakened, is the 
dominant American characteristic; it is the habit of 
the nation, and if any man is wanting in it it is not 


the poor man. The Yankee, as I see him, walks 
with a stride and as if he ‘loved the ground he 


walked on. He reaches forward as if he was still on 
some unclaimed part of the earth and on the watch 
for adventures. He is still a primitive man on the 
alert for danger. He knows nothing of the minor 
emotions, out of which are made drawing-room con- 
versation and vers de société; but he is keen for 
rescues and perils or any other adventure that may 
by good luck be disclosed to him by a sophisticated 
civilization. _To no other cause than this strang: 
surviving primitiveness can I attribute the extraodi 
nary patience and kindness and quality of humor 
which is an all-embracing atmosphere here in Amer- 
ica, and to my mind the greatest of all American in- 
fluences. Chivalry, not smartness, is the American 
characteristic. 

-The Englishman walks with a conscious strut; 
whether he smiles or frowns, this strut is never ab 
sent. It is because he is occupied with himself. He 
is benevolent, he is philanthropic, he loves his wife 
and children; yet he must be careful of himself. 
This is his first and last thought, and self is some- 
times his pocket and sometimes his dignity. All 
men, even his nearest and dearest, must recognize 
that he has this duty for his chief care. 

For my type of Englishman I have taken the man 
who travels, the upper middle-class Englishman, be- 
cause it is the type by which Englishmen them- 
selves wish to be judged. Let Scotland be judged 
by her peasants, and the great men sprung from her 
peasants, but England by her gentlemen. 

For the reason given the Englishman walks as 
we all know the Englishman walks, stiffly and con- 
sequentially; ever on the defensive, whether his hand 
is kept in his breeches pockets or held out in open 
friendship. Such is the Englishman and such is 
his manner; and such he is because nothing else 





She must make love or join the suffragettes 


could result from a civilization where man is against 
man, and class against class, and where man is 
admired only so far as he has obtained a power over 
the lives and well-being of others. 

That the American has preserved himself from 
falling into this gulf is due to his passion for what 
is noble in human conduct; in other words, his pas- 
sion for ideas. England and America have, as we 
know, many things in common, but not this passion 














Talkers should not be too old 


for ideas. England is a long-settled country that 
lives under the thraldom of law and detests ideas 
as much as America loves them. 
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In this article I have called chivalry the predom- 
inant trait of the American personality; yet smart- 
ness—that is, an exultant spirit of conscious effi- 
ciency—is what Americans themselves are most aware 
of; and chivalry is a latent quality. When I take 
a flint in my hand I feel how hard it is; here hard- 
ness is the predominant quality, and yet the spark 
is there also, latent, indeed, yet easily excited and 
potent to explode a magazine. Therefore, never for- 
get, in dealing with Americans, their latent chivalry. 

American chivalry seems to me to come from 
two sources—Protestant Puritanism on the one side, 
and the Irish Catholic religion on the other. The 
Protestant Puritans of early American history did 
not study the New Testament much; they preferred 
the Old Testament, learning from it many things 
dreadful and hateful to contemplate; yet here also 
they learned many things of enduring value—rever- 
ent fear, and awful obedience to right and hatred 
of wrong. 

The Irish Catholic Church, which is a_ peasant 
Chureh, taught the New Testament doctrine of the 
infinite pitifulness and the infinite tragedy of hu- 
man nature, and the dignity of sorrow. Out of this 
combination has sprung American chivalry made up 
of love, obedience, and reverence. 

In France they have, as we know, their world-fa- 
mous gallantry toward women, which is tenderness 
and love of beauty, but without reverence and with- 
out obedience. In England the Catholic doctrine, 
particularly in its peasant form, never took hold. 
Commerce and Puritanism occupied all the ground, 
so that with the English everything is matter for 
stern barter, even affection and the most sacred sen- 
timents. 

Commerce is the English religion. By force of 
their history and present circumstances, humanity is 
the religion of America. 

England is bound hand and foot to commerce, her 
only dream a bigger commerce and a bigger empire. 











Learning from it many things dreadful to contemplate 


” 

In America stands humanity; an armed figure 

stern and passionate, desiring to be itself and discern- 
ing the future. 





New York’s Civic Search-light 











HE rank and file of American citizen- 
ship is chiefly responsible for municipal 
misrule. The average citizen takes 
about as much interest in local govern- 

ment as he does about what is going 
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BD) the merey of “machines” composed 
of professionals. Recent disclosures 

of corrupt practices, from San Francisco to Boston, 

afford starthng evidence that maladministration is not 

local. 

Characteristic extravagance in American private 
life is reflected to-day in public life, creating a situation 
which is avowedly serious, throughout the country. 

A fundamental work for municipal betterment has 
been undertaken by the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
in New York City, where problems differ from those of 
other places, only in degree, but not in kind. Through 
a study of the causes for governmental failure, which 
goes to the root of the trouble in New York, definite, 
practical reform is being accomplished there by the 
Bureau, a non-political, volunteer body, aptly called 
a civic search-light. 

A disinterested desire for efficient administration its 
sole aim, constructive in practice, the Bureau, during 
the two years of its existence, has to its credit many 
achievements for civic betterment. The work it has 
done to promote efficiency and eliminate graft has been 
accomplished by the difficult process of searching out 
facts and making them known, either in its own publica- 
tions or in the daily papers. 

The Bureau originated as a department of the Citizens’ 
Union, a political reform organization in New York City. 
Three years ago the Union included a complaint de- 
partment for the investigation of abuses, or negligence, 
in the transaction of municipal business. In the regular 
course of work instances of carelessness, and worse, in 
the handling of the city’s money were continually brought 
to light. Their publication by an association more or 
less affiliated with politics lent color to the suspicion 
that investigations were made from political motives. 
As this was untrue, it was deemed advisable to form an 
independent organization distinctly free from politics, 
for the scientific study of New York’s government, so 
the Bureau of Municipal Research was formed in 1906, 
incorporated in 1907. The three directors, William H. 
Allen, Henry Bruére, and Frederick A. Cleveland, had 
long been interested in social work. Frequent contact 
with various city departments, from whose slipshod 
records it was impossible to glean information desired, 
sometimes to the mutual regret of inquirer and officials, 
clearly showed the effectual arrest of social progress 
through departmental inertia or unscientific methods of 
keeping records. Consequently, they became convinced 
that real social betterment is impossible without efficient 
government, 

The Bureau, financed by public-spirited men of 
wealth, is governed by a Board of Directors com- 
posed of R. Fulton Cutting, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Kk. R. A. Seligman, Albert Shaw, Frank Tucker, 
and John B. Pine, the administrative functions being 
vested in the e®ecutive board of three members, Dr. 
Allen, Mr. Bruére, and Dr. Cleveland. Its distinctive 
feature as a social reform body is the intensely practical 
nature of its activities, the results obtained—in the 
words of*the man in the street, it “delivers the goods.” 

Organized and supported by New Yorkers, the Bureau 
naturally turned its attention, first, to the affairs of its 
own city. While no colossal scandal has occurred 
within the last thirty years, there has been a more or less 
steady diversion of public funds to private pockets. In 
all these years many counteracting remedies have been 
suggested, some of them tried. From time to time, ex- 
asperated citizens held mass-meetings, nominated and 
elected honest men to office, bfleving that a panacea had 
been discovered at last. But, unfortunately, public 
Opinion does not long remain educated, neither is the 
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mere overthrow of ward heelers permanently beneficial. 
What good is accomplished by “turning the rascals out” 
if the rascals’ methods remain? Reform officials, “men 
of known probity,” found themselves fatally handicapped 
by accounting methods that did not account for anything, 
auditing systems that failed to audit. The periodical 
breakdown of reform measures clearly pointed out where 
the trouble lay—with methods, not with men. The 
best man can do little with archaic methods; with a 
modern scientific system of accounting and cost-keeping, 
the worst man cannot go far astray. 

Inasmuch as city departments are but business enter- 
prises for the benefit of all the citizens, managed by 
groups of them, a wise movement seemed to be the ap- 
plication of business methods to government. It has 
remained for the Bureau of Municipal Research to in- 
augurate civic reform upon this basic principle. This 
it does by first asking official permission to study the 
work of a department, for the purpose of ascertaining 
where improvements may be suggested, either in the 
conduct of its affairs, in the clarifying of accounts, or 
both. Honest men, glad to obtain assistance of this 
character, grant free access to records, with results 
sometimes surprising to employees, but always bene- 
ficial to the community. 

The Bureau’s earlier studies were made in the Health 
Department, the office of the Commissioners of Accounts 
and the Street-Cleaning Department. Positive results 
were, a better system for health records and accurate 
information as to the amount of money the department 
needs to adequately do its work; the resignation of one 
Commissioner of Accounts, the removal of another, the 
appointment of capable men, and the reorganization of 
the departments. All of this was done without sen- 
sationalism; it was simply the search-light’s effect upon 
incompetence and -“‘honest graft.” Furthermore, the 
Bureau is not content to leave a task unfinished; for 
every weak spot uncovered it has a remedy at hand, in 
better methods, whose application never fails to relieve 
the situation. 

The report which focussed general attention upon both 
the Bureau and New York’s plight was a little book 
entitled How Manhattan Is Governed, containing facts 
brought out in a study of the streets and paving in that 
borough. It was filled, from cover to cover, with un- 
assailable proofs of inefficiency and gross neglect upon 
the part of the Borough President, and led to his removal 
by the Governor. The publication of irregularities in 
real-estate deals caused one man to resign rather than 
face official investigation; a study of the office of a third 
resulted in charges of incompetency, and a fourth is 
about to undergo investigation upon charges of falsifying 
records. 

By far the most notable work of the Bureau, up to this 
time, is a study of the Department of Finance, the re- 
sultant suggestions for entire reorganization and the 
installation of proposed methods, all done by especial 
request of the Comptroller, who is of the opinion that 
New York’s Department of Finance has never been 
organized. 

There can be no doubt of the need for reform in this 
direction. Out of countless illustrations that could be 
given, but two must suffice. In one of the largest de- 
partments, no records, for years, had been kept of 
purchases; supplies were carelessly ,dumped into the 
storeyard, to lie there indefinitely, Hable to rust, ruin, 
and theft. A lawn mower remained there long enough 
for a paradise tree to grow up between the rollers and 
twine itself around the handle. And all this time more 
supplies were being purchased. In another department, 
excessive quantities of horse feed were bought, un- 
necessary supplies helping to swell the forage bills, 
which, at best, are enormous, the annual cost of forage 
for all departments equalling the total financial outlay 
of most American cities of one hundred thousand and 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 

Money has been wasted in real-estate transactions. 
Condemnation proceedings, in connection with the ac- 
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quisition of land for public uses, have consumed amounts 
out of all proportion to the value of the property in 
question. For instance, a certain commission sat for 
four years, and the city paid it $4,658 to award a claim 
of $7. Even after this the case was in the courts 
four years more. Fees to commissioners, at $10 a head, 
a meeting, in the opening of Jerome Avenue, a distance 
of two hundred and sixty-four feet, totalled $2,812. The 
stenographer’s records show countless meetings when 
nothing was done but to record the presence of the 
commissioners, and five meetings were held to receive 
a report of the continued absence of a witness. Never- 
theless, the commissioners drew their $10 apiece for each 
meeting. In Staten Island it cost $6,000 to condemn 
property worth $600. It has cost $1,300 to acquire land 
worth $100 in the Catskill water region. 

In 1900 the total expense to govern New York amount- 
ed to $90,778,972. In 1908 the sum was $143,502,226. 
In 1909 it will be $156,545,148, an average of about 
$40 for each of its 4,000,000 inhabitants, all of it out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers, while in proportion to 
expenditures New York receives less than any other city 
on earth. 

Adhering to the policy of education by turning on the 
light, the Bureau of Municipal Research, in conjunction 
with the Greater New York Taxpayers’ Conference, held 
a budget exhibit in October, 1908. When first suggested 
the public mind appeared decidedly hazy as to what a 
budget exhibit might be. What was a budget but 
figures, how could such a thing be exhibited, who would 
go to see it, how could municipal statistics be humanized 
enough to attract ordinary men and women, taxpayers 
who ought to be, but probably were not, interested in 
what becomes of money they pay into the city treasury? 
When the exhibit was held, more than sixty thousand 
of them found it sufficiently vivid to attend noonday 
meetings, listen to addresses by city officials upon the 
needs and work of their respective departments, and 
study the one hundred and fifty charts. Prevalent 
wastefulness in departmental administration was graph- 
ically set forth in a majority of the exhibits. For coat 
hooks that anybody can buy, anywhere, for 6 cents, the 
city paid 60 cents apiece, 5 cents more for each screw; 
for Welsbach lights the city paid $20, four times as much 
as anybody else. Exorbitant prices were paid at times 
for labor. A clock-mender received $64 for a job 
lasting five hours and twenty-five minutes. The pay- 
ment of $19,707 a year for cleaning a municipal building, 
which even that sum did not keep in first-class condition, 
was contrasted with the offer of a window-cleaning firm 
to keep the same building really clean for $3,600. 

In contrast to the large sums thrown away, other 
charts exhibited figures giving the number of children 
on part time for want of money to build new school- 
houses; of the need for more inspectors in Health and 
Tenement House departments, and a hundred other 
social necessities New York must do without because 
money for them is not forthcoming. 

The saving effected in the forthcoming departmental 
estimates through the influence of the Bureau amounted 
to $43,454,852. 

The work the Bureau is doing for New York has led to 
requests for its service from Philadelphia, Buffalo, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, and Memphis. Money has been sub- 
scribed by citizens in Philadelphia and a branch office 
opened there; in Memphis and Cincinnati committees are 
raising funds for the same purpose, while in other places 
research work, patterned after that in New York, has 
already been organized. 

Municipal research bids fair to spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, to become national in 
scope. It is safe to say there is need for it in every town 
and city. It not only relegates theorizing to the past, 
and, from outgrown or deficient methods, constructs 
a plan commensurate with present needs, but. it will do 
much to check social discontent, due to evil industrial 
conditions which, in turn, are in great measure the 
product of misgovernment. 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH EVER PUBLISHED OF THE “TENNIS CABINET” IN SESSION 


THIS PICTURE OF THE TENNIS COURT BACK OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES, ADJOINING THE WHITE HOUSE, SHOWS MR. ROOSEVELT, IN BLACK, PLAYING WITH ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GEN- 
ERAL COOLEY, WHO IS “ RECEIVING.” THEIR OPPONENTS ARE SECRETARY GARFIELD, AT THE NET, AND M. JUSSERAND, THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR, WHO IS HIDDEN BY THE BACK FENCE 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION IN OPERA 


THE RETIREMENT FROM THE OPERATIC STAGE OF THREE OF THE LEADERS OF THE OLDER GENERATION OF WOMEN SINGERS—-SEMBRICH, EAMES, AND NORDICA— 
BRINGS INTO GREATER PROMINENCE THE LEADERS OF THE GENERATION THAT IS SUCCEEDING THEM. MISS GERALDINE FARRAR, WHO IS ¢ OF THE FOREMOST OF 
THESE YOUNGER OPERA SINGERS, WAS BORN TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO IN MASSACHUSETTS, AND HAS BEEN ON THE STAGE ONLY SEVEN OR EIGHT YEARS 
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THE PROJECTED 
WASHINGTON TO 


HE United States Navy Department has 
just officially announced plans to surpass 
all other Powers in the use of wireless 
N. G telegraphy as a means of communication 

ZIGENSE with ships at long distances. Following 
VSIEN closely a the n Dror achievements of 
wireless telegraphy in summoning 
prompt rescue in the recent collision be- 
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WIRELESS INSTALLATION WHICH WILL ENABLE 
TALK WITH OUR SHIPS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


By Walter L. Beasley 


. 
school is excellently equipped. It is under the Bureau 
of Navigation, the various apparatus for demonstra- 
tion purposes being furnished by the Bureau of Equip- 
ment and other departments. The accompanying 
photographs present some typical scenes in the Navy’s 
wireless school, where the government is training its 
future experts how to send 
and receive messages. Few 





tween the Republic and Florida, thus 
averting a terrible calamity, the Navy 
Department has opened bids for the con- 
struction of a high-powered wireless 
station in Washington, from which com- 
munication may be held with ships 3,000 
miles away at sea, a record-breaking ac- 
complishment. 

The great tower will probably rise be- iii 
tween five and seven hundred feet into TS 
the air, higher than the Washington ie) 














outside the service, how- 
ever, know anything about 


ey z' : it and its fine opportuni- 
+ x ties. Lieut.-Com. Phillip 
Williams, United States 


Navy, is the executive 
officer, and he, aided by 
Chief-Gunner Andrew Ols- 
LANES son, has brought the 
A \ 4 school up to a high stand- 
HAL 4 ard of efficiency. 
Vii \ \ : The Navy takes raw 
AP sea and _ enlisted students 
, ee who have but __siittle 
knowledge of things elec- 
tric, furnishes them with 
a thorough education in 
electricity and wireless 
telegraphy during a period 
of five months, and pays 
each man while under in- 
struction from $16 to $30 
per month. The govern- 
ment offers generous in- 
ducement to obtain the 








Point Loma, Mexico, the most powerful governmental wireless station 


Monument, and will cost, approximately, from $150,- 
000 to $200,000. The power of the station can be esti- 
mated when it is understood that the most powerful 
station now in operation, at Point Loma, can transmit 
messages a distance of 500 miles by day and 1,500 to 
2,000 miles by night. The specifications which have 
just been sent out by Rear-Admiral Cowles, chief of the 
Bureau of Equipment, require that the tower or station 
shall be capable of transmitting messages day and 
night, at all seasons, along a radius of 3,000 miles in 
any navigable direction from Washington. One of the 
strategic requirements is that the messages must be 
absolutely secret, and another, that they be not liable 
to interruption by atmospheric disturbances or inter- 
ference from neighboring stations. This powerful 
station means the eventual establishment of wireless 
communication around the globe, as a chain of similar 
ones is to be built in Hawaii, Guam, Samoa, and the 
Philippines. Thus, whether in the North Atlantic, 
North Pacific, the greater portion of the South Pacific, 
part of the Indian Ocean—in fact, no matter in which 
of the seven seas the fleet may be cruising—the Navy 
Department will be able to communicate daily with 
the various commanders, and guide the ships at all 
times with the certainty of.a man moving the pieces 
on a chess-board. 

One of the important ‘uses of the station will be the 
flashing of correct’ Washington time at noon daily to 
all ships at sea. The Navy Department, in keep- 
ing with the elaborate plans laid down for the 
employment of wireless both at shore stations 
and on ships, thereby increasing the demand for 
well-drilled and skilful operators, is just now in- 
structing some two hundred and thirty-five bright 
young electricians in the New York Navy-yard, 
in wireless telegraphy. The department’s electrical 


best candidates, giving 
each free transportation to 
New York and a _ new 
clothing outfit worth $60, 
with board and medical care thrown in. After 
the course oi five months, a clear-headed, ambi- 
tious man, having shown merit and proficiency, can 
get the rate of first-class electrician, with $50 per 
month, and, after serving one year aboard ship, is 

















Government station at Mare Island, California 


eligible to be appointed chief electrician, at $75 per 
month. There are no classes, and the course is largely 
practical, with very little book work, the men getting 
individual experience with all electrical machinery, 
appliances, and instruments found on board a modern 


battleship. The wireless section is about the most 
fascinating and popular branch with the men. One of 
the striking features of the wireless school is several 
miniature stations arranged below the ceiling, in actual 

















Wireless-room on the battleship ‘“‘ New Hampshire” 


operation, several hundred feet apart, whereby the 
men are enabled to practise transmitting and receiving 
wireless messages in the Navy and continental code. 

A novel plan is employed to afford individual prac- 
tice and to test the speed of the men in receiving, as 
well as to familiarize them with the official Navy code 
and others. From a table representing the flagship 
Connecticut, as the floating central station, as would 
be the case at sea-practice, messages, signals, ete., 
are sent down the long line of men, who are supposed 
to represent operators on board the whole of the 
Atlantic fleet. Thus the real routine method of wire- 
less work as performed on battleships at sea is taught. 
The average speed of receiving words is twenty to 
twenty-five per minute, and fifteen in sending. One of 
the accompanying photographs shows ‘the wireless- 
room of the big battleship New Hampshire, which 
sailed out and met and escorted the incoming fleet to 
Hampton Roads, taking along five graduates from the 
wireless school. The New Hampshire has installed 
the latest system of wireless, invented by a Harvard 
scientist, Professor Pearce, the day range for messages 
being two hundred and fifty miles, and at night over 
one thousand. 

From the thoroughly. exhaustive and systematic 
tests carried on by the Atlantic fleet during the cruise 
around the world with half a dozen or more of 
different systems, the Navy Department, after the 
official reports have been turned in, will be able to 
adopt for service use the one found to be the most 
powerful and reliable. 
































Learning to receive messages. The men represent operators on shipboard 
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Chief-Instructor Rice supposedly sending messages from the “ Connecticut” 








By John Kendrick Bangs 


T was very late when he rose up from 
his desk—indeed, the last day had 
already begun. He was not yet 
aware of the fact, for he had applied 
himself closely to the labors of his 
office, and his Secretary, with that 
fine tact for which his administration 
of affairs will be forever memorable, 
had not torn the last leaf from his 
calendar memorandum-pad, so that to his eye it was 
still March 3d. A brief period of authority was still 
left him, and he revelled in it, though to the trained 
observer it was all too plain that deep down in the 
recesses of his heart were yearnings that might now 
never find fulfilment. For the first time in the seven 
years of his occupancy of the chair, he seemed listless 
and abstracted, and when he had signed the few papers 
that still awaited his official approval it was in a per- 
functory fashion that suggested the prosaic meticulations 
of a rubber-stamp rather than with that slap-dash, 
devil-may-care verve and zip that had hitherto charac- 
terized all his autographic indulgences in matters of state. 

“Well,” he said, wearily, as he whirled about in his 
swivel-chair, after the last paper had been signed and 
the desk before him for the first time in eighty-nine 
months was clean and clear, “is that all?” 

The Secretary’s eyes filled, and his voice held a husky 
note of emotion as he replied: 

“Yes, that is all—that is the last paper, sir. There 
is no other public business that I know of—unless—” 

The Secretary’s face grew bright as he hesitated to 
give expression to the thought that had flashed through 
his mind. 

“Unless what?” demanded the President, wiping a 
gathering mist from his eve-glasses. 

“Unless you would like to send one parting message 








he murmured, softly 


“How. I have loved you !” 


to Congress, sir,” suggested the Secretary, with an eager 
glance at his chief. 

The President’s eye flashed, and the furrows that had 
wrinkled his brow cleared away for a moment. 

“What time is it?” he asked, quickly. 

“Half past one,” sighed the Secretary, mournfully 
looking at his watch. 

“Tn the afternoon?” demanded the President, a great 
wave of cheer seeming to revive his spirits. 

“No, your Excellency,” said the Secretary. 
morning.” 

The air of listless dejection returned. 
than he thought 

“Half past one!’ he mused. “TIT go out at twelve— 
there are ten and a half hours still left—one can say 
much in ten and a half hours, with proper assistance. 
It is a good idea—one last parting shot. A corking 
opportunity to pen a fitting peroration to our adminis- 
tration. Ah—how many stenographers still remain 
on duty?” 

“Twenty-three,” replied the Secretary, thoughtlessly 
blurting out the answer. 

The President shivered as the full import of the cabalis- 
tic number penetrated his mind. Then he rubbed his 
hand across his brow and seemed to fall into a deep 
reverie. 

“Twenty-three,” he muttered. ‘Having a steno- 
graphic power of a hundred words a minute apiece, for 
ten and a half hours.” 

A few moments of rapid figuring upon his desk-pad 
ensued, and then, whirling about once more in his 
swivel-chair, he shook his head like a baffled lion and 
rose up. 

“It is not enough, not enough,” he groaned. “I 
could not more than begin to say what I have in mind 
for Congress to twenty-three stenographers in ten and a 
half hours. If there were seventy-three stenographers 
and forty-eight hours—ah, then I might manage a brief 
valedictory, but now it is too late, too late.” 

He sank down in his chair again, and gripped its arms 
perfervidly as he gazed mournfully into space. 

“ Besides, it would be crowded out of the papers by 
Will's Inaugural Address,”’ he added, “or, what is worse, 
boiled down to a mere stickful. I don’t mind being 
roasted, but I hate like Helicon, not to use a shorter and 
uglier word, to be boiled down.” 

“Then,” said the Secretary, blowing out his fountain- 
pen and dusting off the typewriters—‘then, sir, we are 
through. There is nothing else, except bed.” 


“Tn the 


It was later 


’ 
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Again the President 
shuddered. The idea of 
bed, with only ten and a 
half hours of power left! 
The very thought was 
repugnant to him, and in 
every fibre of his being he 
resented it. Nero might 
fiddle at the burning of 
Rome, but would he 
spend any of those pre- 
cious hours in slumber? 
Never! 

He turned fiercely upon 
the Secretary. 

“Leave me!” he cried, 
hoarsely. ‘‘I—I—I want 
to—to think.” 

The faithful Secretary 
gazed at his chief anx- 
iously. The suggestion 
was unusual, and for a 
moment he feared that he 
had not heard aright. 

“You want to what, 
sir?’ he faltered, his voice 
shaken with the sudden- 
ness of the shock. 

“Think,” repeated the 


President. ‘ You needn’t 
look so strangely, old 


man. I know how.” 

“Tt was not that, sir,” 
replied the Secretary. 
“But you have a hard 
day ahead of you, and you must not tire yourself. 
There will be time enough to think. to-morrow afternoon.” 

A wan but affectionate smile flashed across the 
President’s features as he patted the faithful Secretary 
on the shoulder. 

“Dear, tactful old boy!” he murmured, with a note of 
tenderness in his tone. ‘To-morrow? Don’t you 
suppose I know that it is already to-morrow?” 

He reached over to the calendar-pad to tear off with 
his own hands the leaf that should reveal the true state 
of affairs, but his hand faltered, his fingers refused 
obedience, and his arm dropped nerveless to the desk. 

“T cannot doit! Icannot doit,” he moaned. ‘Send 
it outside and have one of the fecret Service men pull 
it off—and burn what’s left. Ard as for you, my faith- 
ful friend, you may go. The long vacation has begun. 
Go to bed, old man, and dream of me.” 

Making a special effort, he rose up from his chair and 
led the weeping Secretary from the room. When he 
had pushed him out into the corridor where the Secret 
Service men slept, calendar in hand, he returned to his 
chair, and, throwing himself into it, placed his arms on 
the desk and buried his face in the folds of his sleeve. 

“He must not see me cowering like a meticulous 
mollycoddle, a weakling,” he sobbed. 

For several moments he remained thus in silence. 
The whole course of his administration ran in a quick 
succession of vivid pictures through his brain, the 
character of each of which one could gather from the 
varying turns of expression on his mobile features. 
Now he was taking the oath of office under conditions of 
peculiar solemnity. Now a smile flashed across those 
lips indicating that the retrospect was having to do with 
the larruping of Poultney Bigelow; now he was 
penning the letter to “Dear Maria”; now he was laying 
the broad, enduring foundation of that Universal Brother- 
hood, the Ananias Club; and so on through all the many 
zeniths of a career which even his most hostile critics 
have been compelled to liken to a Zenith Trust from its 
beginnings until— 





“ Awake, Sire!” he cried. “ Awake !”’ 
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“Leave me!” he cried, hoarsely. 





“ T—I—I want to—to think” 


As the last picture passed athwart the canvas of his 
mind like the fleeting presentments of a cinematographic 
lantern, he raised his ae and, had there been anybody 
there to see, it would have been noticed that his cheeks 
were wet. His eyes were filling anew, and through these 
upward-marching ranks of serried tears he gazed fondly 
about the room in which these happy years of his life 
had been passed. 

“How I have loved you!” he murmured, softly 
caressing the walls with his eye. ‘What have you not 
meant to me, O ye loving arms!” he continued, stroking 
the arms of the executive chair. “And you, my well- 
beloved desk; and you, ye doors with your morning wel- 
come and your nightly aw revoir!” 

His roving eye lingered for a caressing moment on the 
long row of typewriting machines on the other side of 
the room. 

‘And you,” he apostrophized, ‘cold bits of mechanism 
though you seem to others, how much of my big and 
bursting heart you have conveyed to a listening world! 
How you have palpitated in unison with the beatings 
of my heart! If love your every key! Your capitals, 
your vowels, a, e, I, 0, and u; your consonants, your 
commas, and e’en your periods, though seldom used, are 
all dear to my soul. The sound of your clicking hammer 
from dawn to dusk, and thence to dawn again, restless, 
unceasing, relentless; the merry jingle of your tinkling 
bell registering line by line the verbal edifice of states- 
manship which I have laboriously builded up; the 
sibilant whisper of your spooled ribbons as they have 
reeled off the countless leagues of my aspirations and 
philosophic reflections to the Solar System—these, all 
these are tender memories to me, music sweeter than the 
strains of the noblest singers of man’s songs, and I love 
you!’ 

The room seemed to palpitate with the anguish of that 
valedictory as he again threw his arms out across the 
table and buried his streaming eyes in the folds of his 
sleeve. There he lay strangely quiescent at last, inert, 
immovable, as the hours slowly ticked themselves away. 
It seemed almost as if he slept. 

Suddenly the door opened and a brilliantly uniformed 
officer entered the room. If one could judge from the 
tinkling sound of his epaulets he ranked not lower than a 
major-general. He carried a large suit-case in one hand, 
= a smaller affair that looked like a hat-box in the 
other. 

“Pah!” he muttered, as he caught sight of the sleeping 
Executive. ‘Asleep at his post, and such things afoot! 
It is unlike him.” 

He shook the President by the shoulder. 

“Awake, Sire!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Awake!”’ 

“Who, I?” demanded the President, raising his head 
and gazing stolidly at the visitor. 

“Yes, your Highness,’ returned the officer. ‘The 
time has come, and sleep is for none of us this day.” 

“You wrong me, General, you wrong me,” returned 
the President. “I have not slept for seven years. Sleep 
is the habit of the weakling. I was merely—ah, re- 
flecting.”’ 

The General laughed. 

“Even that is unlike you, Sire,” said he. ‘This is no 
time to begin that sort of thing. The word is action, 
action, action! Are you ready?” 

The President grew pale. 

“You think it can be—can be accomplished?” he cried, 
hoarsely. 

“Can be?” retorted the officer. 
plished !’”” 

An eager flush superseded the pallor. 

“You mean to say,” he cried, leaping to his feet, his 
whole being quivering with a sudden accession of 
electric vitality—“‘you mean to say—” 

“T mean to say that everything is in readiness for the , 
anager Sire,” said. the officer, gravely. “The 

ecret Service, largely Augmented within the past two 
months, have arranged for everything, and in so far as 
we can rely on their reports all is well. The Army is 


“Sire, it is accom- 






































here, and is loyal. The Navy is abroad, but your 
officers on land or sea, placed in command by your favor, 
are grateful and await your orders. The Medical Staff 
has unanimously placed itself at your disposal—all will 
do your bidding in all things. The Senate is surrounded, 
and will be kept incarcerated in the Capitol for ten days. * 





The gorgeous robe of state was draped suitably 


The House of Representatives has been dispersed. The 
Supreme Court is under arrest. Thirty-two Governors 
have sworn allegiance to the crown, and every opposition 
editor in the country not under indictment her een en- 
joined from gene. anything derogatory to your 
liaiety's good intentions for six weeks, pending an 
argument to show cause why he should not be per- 
manently restrained before Judge Landis on April 1st.” 

“And there remains to be done—’ whispered the 
President. 

“Merely your personal proclamation to the people 
announcing the change to an Imperial form of govern- 
ment,” said the General. 

“Ah, the ple, General. 
say about this?” 

“They are even now awaiting your appearance on the 
balcony, where, clad in the Imperial robes, with this 
crown in your hands to be placed in their presence on 
your brow—” 

“By whom?” cried the President, jealously. 

“Yourself, Sire,” replied the officer, solemnly. 
is no higher power by whom it could be done.” 

“T am ready,” said the President. ‘Come!’ 

The gorgeous robe of state was taken from the suit- 
case and thrown over his massive shoulders, and draped 
suitably across his broad chest, trailing in its scarlet 
magnificence for several yards upon the floor. Great 
gone orders were pinned upon his breast, and in his 
eft hand was placed a sceptre. The hat-box when 
opened revealed a flashing crown of gold, studded with 
many gems, alongside of any one of which the kohinoor 
would have paled into insignificance; and even in the 
dim light of the room it sparkled as though it were lit 
with a million electric belie. 

Thus arrayed he walked to the window and peeped 
out, anxious to reassure himself beforehand as to the 
size of the audience that awaited his coming, and there 
he saw stretched out all over the broad acreage within 
range of his vision a black mass of human beings—men, 
women, children, in an innumerable multitude, and the 
eyes of all were fixed expectantly upon the balcony. 
It was, indeed, evident that he was expected. 

“They look smiling and happy,” said the President, 
as he let the curtain fall. 

“They are, your Highness,” replied the General. 
oe them while they are so. It is now or never, 

ire. 

And, opening the door leading out upon the balcony, 
= — the President, in his brilliant apparel, before 
the ple. 

“They are singularly still,” muttered the President, as 
he emerged and noted that no sound came from the vast 
concourse below. 

“Tt is the silence of approval, Sire,” replied the 
General. “They are awed by the thought of this great 
historical moment.” ; 

The President advanced to the edge of the balcony, 


The people—what do they 


“There 
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and, leaning far out over the rail, he waved his hand 
benignly over the multitude and began to address them. 

“My friends,” he said, “‘it is a delight to weleome you 
here upon this occasion, and to feel that you are with 
me in my purpose not to relinquish the reins of au- 
thority in this government of ours to-day. I have 
decided to remain, to devote my whole life to the welfare 
of my people; to bring to their proper conclusion those 
of my policies that as yet remain unfulfilled. Much 
yet remains to be accomplished, and in pursuance of your 
sovereign will, conveyed to me by my faithful inves- 
tigators, I have decided to make certain changes in our 
form of government. The Senate, which has thwarted 
my purposes of uplift, has been abolished by Executive 
decree, and with it I have included that wholly super- 
fluous body the House of Representatives. For the 
Supreme Court I have substituted a General Federal 
Commission that will administer the laws of this nation 
under my personal direction from this time forth. The 
laws that are now to be found upon the statute-books 
of my domain I hereby repeal, and in their place the 
unwritten laws will prevail, always more to your liking 
than those which are written; and hereafter no laws will 
be made save those which are rendered imperative to 
meet the emergencies of the passing hour, and even these 
shall not’ be considered to be in any degree permanent. 
Called into being by emergency, they will automatically 
repeal themselves by the passing of the emergency. 
In token of all of which I now place upon my brow, in 
the absence of a higher power to crown me, this—”’ 

He raised the crown aloft as he spoke, but as it reached 
the level of his eyes he paused, startled by a strange 
rippling sound in the dim distance. 

“What is that noise, General?” he questioned his aide, 
sotio voce. 

“It is the people on the outskirts of the crowd cheer- 
ing,” returned the General, impatiently. “Proceed, 
your Highness. Quickly—there is no time to be lost.” 

‘Are you sure it is a cheer?” whispered the President. 

“Of course,’ said the General, nervously. ‘What 
else could it be? For God’s sake stop asking questions 
and finish this job!” 

The President turned again to the gathered host and 
resumed. 

“In formal token of my assumption of the Imperial 
Sceptre,” he thundered forth, “I here and now, in the 
sovereign presence of my people, place upon my brow—” 

The distant ripple had now grown into a rumbling 
roar, like the iakinnees growl of artillery, coming closer 





Peter Newell 


They were merely laughing! 


and closer with every passing moment, until it burst into 
a volume of appalling noise at his very feet. . The 
President’s Send altered, and again lowering the bauble 
he glanced down into the uplifted faces of his people— 





and saw! They were not cheering, as the General had 
said, nor indeed were they shouting their disapproval, 
as he had feared. 

They were merely laughing! 

The whole sovereign people of the United States, 


He stamped upon them in an ecstasy of rage 


gathered there in one mighty host, were sending up a - 
guffaw to heaven that shook the earth, ay, even down 
to the bowels thereof! 

The President staggered back into his office, slamming 
the balcony doors to behind him. He hurled the crown 
across the room, and it shivered into a thousand pieces 
against the wall. The Imperial robes he tore from his 
shoulders and, throwing them to the floor, he stamped 
upon them in an ecstasy of rage. 

“Ah, your Highness, your Highness,” quavered the 
General, as he bowed his head in grief, ‘‘one moment 
longer and you would have been a king!” 

“One moment longer and I should have been a joke!” 
hissed the President, cowering before that dread possi- 
bility and again burying his face in his arms on his 
faithful desk. 


The risen sun sent its golden rays down through the 
windows, and as they danced gleefully across the room 
they fell athwart the bowed figure of a sleeping man. 
He was groaning and writhing in the throes of some 
horrible dream, and as they bathed him in their glow 
of light he gave one last quivering struggle and snapped 
the chains by which he was bound to hideous visions. 

“Jove!” he cried, as he raised his head and rubbed 
his eyes, “I—I must have been dreaming! Ugh!’ 
Here he shuddered at the recollection of it. 

He stretched his arms up over his head, yawned once 
or twice, and then brought his hand down with a re- 
sounding thwack upon his desk-bell. Immediately the 
door opened and his vigilant Secretary appeared. 

“Any mail this morning?” he asked. 

“Only one letter, sir,’ replied the Secretary, sadly. 

“Hm!” ejaculated the President. “Only one, eh? 
That’s the smallest mail I ever had.” 

“Tt is marked private and confidential, sir,’ 
Secretary. “Shall I open it?” 

“Oh yes,” said the President. “With such a mark 
on the envelope it has probably already been read by 
everybody at the sebdilies, and one more reader won't 
do any harm.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the Secretary. 
President-elect. He says: 


’ said the 


“Tt is from the 


“My peaR Mr. Presipent,—If you haven’t made 
any other arrangements I shall of course be delighted to 
have you stay to lunch at the White House this after- 


noon after the Inauguration ceremonies are over. I’ve 
ordered broiled ’possum. 
“«¢ Sincerely yours, 
; “OW a ee 


“By Godfrey!’ ejaculated the President. “Invited 
to take lunch in my own—’” 

Here he paused, caught his breath, wiped the back of 
his hand roughly across his eyes, and without another 
word stalked out of the room. 

Verily the last day had indeed arrived! 





As To Epitaphs 


Who cares for fulsome epitaphs— 
Cold, stony, staring paragraphs, 

In marble letters carved to rear 

Their praises in some graveyard drear, 
Where none come by save those who weep 
For others in eternal sleep? 


Who dreams of statues in some place 
Where worried humans madly race, 
In brass or bronze, or hewn in stone, 
Set proudly high, aloof, alone— 
Shrunk from a thing of life and wit 
Into insensate counterfeit? 


By Carlyle Smith 


1? 


When comes the time that I shall stand 
Within the mystic shadowland, 

May it be mine to find my name 

In letters writ in living flame, 
Simple, devoid of striving art 

Deep in some fellow being’s heart. 


Not on a shaft to pierce the skies, 
But in the tears from loving eyes, 
Not on some icy marble scroll, 

But. in some comrade’s wistful soul, 
Who takes the name and fame of me 
And treasures it in Memory! 
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BY £. W. KEMBLE 























TAKING THOUGHT 


TEX SHE daughters of a certain charm- 
ing old lady in Washington are 
frequently much upset by the odd 
social blunders of their parent, 
fi whose failings in this respect are, 
however, more than offset by her 
3 kindliness of manner. 

Among the callers to the house of 
this family was a Mrs. Farrell, who, 
after some years of widowhood, again married, this 

time becoming the wife of a Mr. Meggs. 

“Tf you love us, mother,” said one of the girls, 
when the newly married lady’s card had been brought 
in one afternoon shortly after the completion of the 
honeymoon, “don’t make the mistake of calling her 
Mrs. Farrell.” 

The mother solemnly promised to commit no faux 
pas, and as she went down-stairs was heard to repeat 
to herself, ““ Meggs—Meggs—Meggs—not Farrell.” 

At the conclusion of the call, the old lady was met 
at the head of the stairs by the daughter, who at once 
observed an ominous expression of despondency on the 
old lady’s face. 

“Oh, mother,’ she exclaimed, “surely you 
didn’t—” 
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“No, Clara,” replied the mother, emphatically, “I 
didn’t. I was so careful to call her Mrs. Meggs all 


the time.” 
“ Well, what’s the trouble, then?” 


“Oh, dear!” murmured the kindly old lady, as she 


sank into a chair. “It was awful of me, I know! 


When I greeted her I said, ‘I am glad to see you, Mrs. 


Meggs. How is: Mr. Farrell?’ ” 





THE MAKE OF HER 


“Wo made you, little girl?” 
“Well, mum, Providence made me that length,” indi- 


cating the ordinary size of a new-born infant, “and I 


growed the rest myself!” 


TACTFUL 

Dororny, aged eight years, was very fond of going 
to church, and when a severe cold made it unwise 
for her to be allowed to attend services one Sunday 
morning she was disconsolate. 

“ Friulein will read the Bible to you,” her father 
assured her. 

“JT don’t want to hear the Bible read. I want to 
say my prayers,” objected the child. 





“ BRIDGE” IN 


THE COUNTRY. 


THE UPSTARTS, WHOSE NEAREST NEIGHBORS ARE TEN MILES AWAY, ARE SOMETIMES HARD PUT TO IT TO 


MAKE UP A TABLE 
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“God will hear your prayers just, the same if you 
say them at home as if you were in church,’ she was 
told. 

“ But I don’t know any without the prayer-book,” 
argued Dorothy. 

“Why, you know * Now I lay me down to sleep,’” 
papa said. 

“But God has heard that so often,’ she remon- 
strated. 





PREDESTINED TO THE BAR 


Doctor Norris, cf Goldfield, Nevada, called his 
eight-year-old son into the library after breakfast the 
other morning, and regarded him with a sad frown. 




















MISSING HIS CALLING 





“Harry,” he said, “why are you so often late at 
schoul ?” 

“Tm never late, father,” Harry responded, promptly. 

“ Careful, son,” said the Doctor. ‘“ Try to remember. 
Haven’t you been late at school in the last few days?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then why has your teacher written me this letter, 
saying you were late three times last week?” 

“Oh, I'll tell you, father,” said Harry, reassuringly. 
“T don’t know what kind of a clock they have at.our 
school, but I’m always on time. Of course, they start 
school sometimes before I get there, but that isn’t my 
fault—is it?” 
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THE PRESCRIPTION 


HERE is a Wash- 
-t ington __ physician 

who numbers 
among his patients his 
sister-in-law, who is 
something of a _hypo- 
chondriae. 

Recently she sought 
out the doctor, to whom 
she confided her opinion 
that, in her present con- 
dition, she ought to go 
to Hot Springs for 
treatment. 

“The very thing,” agreed the doctor, “I was 
thinking of that myself. I'll give you a letter to an 
old friend of mine there, a most skilful physician, and 
I have no doubt he’ll take every care of you.” 

The next day, as the patient sat in her Pullman 
thinking it over, it occurred to her that, as long as her 
brother-in-law had attended her, he had never given 
her any precise statement of her real ailment. <Ac- 
cordingly she decided to open the sealed letter which he 
had addressed to the Hot Springs doctor, in order that 
she might gain the desired information. The friend 
who accompanied her endeavored to dissuade her from 
this step, urging that it would constitute a breach of 
confidence, but this counsel proved of no avail, and the 
patient proceeded to read: 

“Dear Hallett: Keep the old lady a month and then 
send her back.” 








HIS SHARE 


“So you contemplate entering ‘into a life partner- 
ship with Miss Bullion?” the old man said, smiling 
fondly upon his son. “Of course you are old enough 
to judge for yourself, but it hardly seems to me—” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the youth hastened to assure 
him. ‘ You see, her father will give us a house and 
lot; her uncle a handsome check, and she has quite a 
little money of her own—” 

* And what do you contribute to the partnership?” 
the old man demanded, with a twinkle in his eye. 

The voung man blushed slightly. 

“Well, er, principally the name, dad, principally the 
name,” he admitted. 





HE WAS A SCOTCHMAN 


A wortHy tradesman of this city was discussing 
optics with a customer the other day, apropos of the 
latter’s appearance with his first eye-glasses. 

“ T’ve been wearing this pair of spectacles for nearly 
twenty years now,” remarked the tradesman, “ and my 
wife a pair just like them for the same time, and 
now we couldn’t either of us see without them, and we 
never had anything the matter with our eyes in the 
first place.” 

“What did you begin to wear them for, then?” in- 
quired the customer. 

“Why, you see,” explained the other, in a matter- 
of-fact manner, “when my brother-in-law died he 
left the two pair of spectacles, and we couldn’t sell 
them for anything like what they were worth.” 





FIRST AID 


THE fiancé of a Louisville girl has been spending the 
winter in Florida in connection with his father’s busi- 
ness interests in that quarter. 

“Marie,” said the girl to a friend the other day, 
“Walter has just sent me the dearest little alligator 
from Florida!” 

“Dear me!” rejoined Marie, with affected enthusi- 
asm. “ And how shall you keep him?” 

“Vm not quite certain,’ was the reply, “but I’ve 
put him in Florida water till I can hear further from 
Walter.” 


A LEGAL TRIUMPH 


A SEASONED old lawyer was cross-examining a recal- 
citrant witness. The question at issue was the identi- 
fication of an individual charged with assault and 
battery. For some time tlfe lawyer endeavored to 
break down the attempt on the part of the witness 
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“T ALWAYS THOUGHT IT COULD BE DONE—A HEAP MORE STYLISH THAN DUCKS, TOO,” 


io describe the guilty party, and at last, becoming 
irritated, he put the following question: 

“You say the assailant had black hair?” 

“1 did,” calmly replied the witness. 

“What is the color of my hair?” continued the at- 
torney. 

“Tt is brown,” was the answer. 

Thereupon the lawyer rose to his feet, and snatching 
off his wig, which disclosed a pate as bald as an egg, 


“Did you give Bill Jones credit?” he demanded of 
the new clerk. 

“Sure. I—” 

“Tidn’t I tell you to get a report on any man 
asking for eredit? Why didn’t you?” the grocer 


wailed, and tore his hair. 

“1 did!” the clerk retorted, for he was an earnest 
youth, and the grocer hurt his feelings. 
report. 


“T did get a 
The agency said he owed money to every 











NEWS ITEM. 


bellowed out as he glanced in triumph toward the jury- 
box, ““ What is the color of it now?” 





CREDIT 


THE grocer, who was looking over the credit sales 
slips, almost fainted. 





FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
“TF YOU CARE TO HOP IN, MISS STOUT, I'LL DROP YOU AT YOUR DOOR.” 
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“THe HAYVILLE HOSE COMPANY PARADED LAST SATURDAY IN. THEIR NEW RED SHIRTS” 


grocer in town, and of course, if his credit was that 
good, I knew that you would like to have him open an 
account!” 





EXPERIENCED 


WHILE shopping in a department store two young 
Chicago matrons became interested in the negotia- 
tions of a middle-aged man, unaccompanied by any 
woman, whose progress through the establishment, it 
so chanced, coincided with their own. 

“ Odd sight—that of a mere man shopping,” said one. 

“Yes. I’ve watched him with considerable interest. 
He’s either a married man or a widower.” 

“Why that conclusion?” asked the other young 
woman, surprised. 

“T’ve observed that, as each purchase was made, 
he would turn his back to the salesgirl when he took 
out his money.” 





AGAINST THE RULES 


. THERE is a certain Pittsburg broker who insists 
that every clerk in his establishment shall present 
an immaculate personal appearance. 

“Tf you care to retain your position in this house,” 
said he one morning to one offender whom he had 
summoned to the private office, “you will have to 
devote more attention to your toilet. Why, man, you 
present the appearance of one who has not shaved for a 
week.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the clerk, “ but I am raising 
a beard.” 

“That’s no excuse,” said the boss. “ You must do 
that sort of thing outside business hours.” 





WHY NOT? 

A scnootnoy, old enough to know better, after listen- 
ing to an illuminating talk on elephants, was asked 
to name some articles made from ivory. 

“Well,” said he, after due consideration, “soap, 
for one thing.” 








By Robert Howard Russell 


“For he said: ‘I have been a stranger in a strange land’ ” 
Exopus II: 22. 


q FIRST came across him on a winter 

voyage of one of the big German 
4 steamers bound for the Mediterra- 
% nean. It was the end of the second 
day out, and the sea, which had been 
very rough from the moment we left 
Sandy Hook, was moderating a little. 
A handful of the hardier travellers 
among the passengers had gone 
down to the saloon for dinner. The stewards had 
taken their orders and were scurrying back and forth 
from table to pantry, when a tall dishevelled-looking 
old man made his way cautiously down the central 
stairease and paused unsteadily at the bottom of the 
flight to lean upon one of the dolphin newel-posts, 
where he helplessly awaited the friendly guidance 
of a steward to bring him safely to anchor at his 
proper table. 

He was a lank, rugged-looking old man with a 
weatherbeaten white beard, and his dress indicated a 
well-to-do farmer from some Pennsylvania township. 
His gray trousers were tucked in the tops of his 
sturdy cowhide boots, as though in deference to his 
usual custom, in stormy weather, about the farm. His 
face was pale and constrained from his recent and 
evidently disastrous battle with an unaccustomed ele- 
ment, the sea; but beneath his pallor could be read 
a grisly determination to negotiate the dinner that 
he was paying for or die courageously in the at- 
tempt. That he was not without wholesome fear 
as to the immediate consequences was evidenced by 
a tin receptacle which he held grimly in his hand, 
until a tactful steward quietly relieved him of it be- 
fore the spectacle should disturb some supersensitive 
diner. 

The next morning the sea had calmed down consid- 
erably, and the air, tempered by the Gulf Stream, was 
so inviting that nearly all the passengers had come 
on deck to enjoy it. Just aft of the smoking-room I 
found the old gentleman, and as there was an empty 
deck-chair by his side, I sat down. 

“T’m bound for the Holy Land,” he said. “ All my 
life I’ve bin a Bible man, and all my life I’ve wanted 
that I should git to see the land flowin’ with milk 
and honey where the Lord led Moses. I’ve always 
figgered that I should come by it somehow, though I 
didn’t know how. You see, when I was a young man 
as soon as I got a little money together I got engaged 

to Maria, and 
then I bought 
‘a little farm 
in Bradford 
County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Little by 
little, as Maria 
and I saved, we 
bought more 
land, and then 
by the time the 
children ¢com- 
menced to grow 
up the town 
commenced to 
grow too, and 
finally it spread 
itself over the 























“TI thought I'd take a run out here an’ measure it up accurate” 


DRAWINGS BY HOWARD V. BROWN 





Ten days later my dahabeiah drew in 


biggest part of our farm, and for the last ten years 
we've bin sellin’ off city lots for ten times the price 
we paid an acre for good farmin’ land. 

“Well, I’m gittin’ on in years now an’ for a long 
time I’ve bin figgerin’ on how I should find my way 
to Palestine; so last month, when one of these Cook 
fellers came through the town advertisin’ a party all 
inade up to visit the Holy Land, I talked it over with 
Maria and she was. set on my goin’, for says she, 
‘You may never git another chanct like this,’ and so 
here I be. I’m on my way! There’s one thing both- 
ers me on this trip, and that is Egypt. I ain’t never 
took no stock in Egypt, but it’s on the ticket an’ we 
have to go, I suppose, though why we should waste 
three weeks a-sailin’ up the Nile to look at tombs 
beats me. Seems like the Israelites found out thousan’s 
of years ago that it was a terrible poor place to settle 
in, and was almighty pleased to go back to Canaan, 
an’ they do say that Egypt’s changed less than any 
country on earth, so why in the world we should 
be goin’ there to waste our time now when the Holy 
Land ain’t so much further, if you only kept straight 
on, beats me!” 

At Naples I left the ship, and it was not until 
some ten days later that I saw the old man again. 
I had taken a P. & O. steamer from Brindisi to Alex- 
andria and was spending a few days in Cairo before 
going up the Nile in a 
dahabeiah. I. had 
driven out to the pyra- 
mids, where I was 
making the customary 
arrangements with one 
of the animated Arab 
eatapults who push 
you to the top of the 
ancient edifice for a 
backshish commensu- 
rate with the difficul- 
ties of the undertaking. 

Suddenly, at the very 
foot of the Great Pyra- 
mid, I heard a _ fa- 
miliar voice raised in 
indignant protest. 
Hurrying up to _ the 
little group of Arabs 
from the centre of 
which it proceeded, I 
was in time to see the 
gray homespun and 
calf boots of my old 
friend as he was being 
dragged, lifted, and 
pushed up the great 
stone blocks which 
form the sides of 
Cheops. 

His protests were of 
no avail and the more 
violent they grew the 
swifter became his re- 
luctant ascent under 
the ministering guid- 
ance of the four Arabs 
who had captured him. 
One clambered swiftly 
from step to step, hold- 
ing the old man’s 
right hand firmly in 
his grasp. Another 
performed a similar 


office for his left. A third brought up the rear, push- 
ing, lifting, shoving, and at the proper moment, on 
each step, applying a sturdy shoulder to bump the 
old man on his upward way, while the fourth fluttered 
around from step to step, shouting, gesticulating, 
bossing, and superintending the whole job, much in the 
manner of the world-famous clown at the Hippo- 
drome. 

After I had reached the top of the pyramid, I paid 
ten shillings, in the delusive hope of witnessing his 
utter destruction, to a particularly noisy and insistent 
Arab, who said he was Mark Twain and who contract- 
ed for this sum to run down from the top of the first 
pyramid, cross the intervening strip of sand, ascend 
the second pyramid, and then return to the top- 
most stone where we were seated, in the apparently 
utterly inadequate period of ten minutes. Whether 
he was the original performer of the feat in Innocents 
Abroad, or his heir-at-law, I could not discover, but 
it was worth all it cost to see him, in the remote 
distance. scrambling, like a fly on a sugar-loaf, up the 
stone face of the second pyramid, and to know that 
I had purchased immunity from his society for ten 
whole minutes with so moderate a sum. When I 
descended I found the old man seated in the shelter 
of the Mena House, resting from his labors. In one 
hand he grasped the crumpled-up length of a yellow 
tape-measure. He had regained his white pith helmet, 
which had rolled half-way down the side of Cheops 
and had been sadly damaged by the trip. The perspi- 
ration stood out upon his forehead and there was 
such a look of fear and apprehension in his face as 
ean hardly have been seen in that ancient land since 
the days of Pharaoh’s oppression. 

He greeted me with the profound enthusiasm which 
he felt at that moment was due to any representative 
of an English-speaking nation, and after telling me 
of his relief at getting on shore, even in Egypt, and 
how he had last night enjoyed the first hearty meal 
since he left Pennsylvania, managing to eat the 
“whole set,” as he described the table d’héte, he pro- 
ceeded to relieve his mind as to the first plague of 
Egypt which he had encountered. 

“T had no idee of climbin’ to the top of that stun- 





From one button hung a cheap thermometer ' 


heap,” he avowed, indignantly. “ You see, I was out 
here yesterday with all the rest of the folks on the 
trip, an’ ‘ast night, after dinner, we got to talkin’ 
over the size of this here biggest one they call ‘ Chops.’ 
One feller at the hotel who had bin readin’ some book 
an’ thought he knew a lot about it, said that .each 
side of it was seven hundred and fifty-five feet long 
an’ that it was four hundred and fifty-one feet high, 
an’ that it contained eighty-five million cubic feet of 
stone, weighing nearly seven million tons. Well, I can 
stand a good deal of. tall talk, but that rather beat 
me, so when the fest of ’em went off to 'the bazars 
to-day, where they was goin’ to see some of them 
dancin’ wimmen they calls mosques, I put my tape- 
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measure in my pocket an’ thought I’d take a run out 
here an’ measure it up accurate an’ have the laugh 
on ’em to-night at dinner. 

“‘T hadn’t measured more’n about ten yards along 
one side when a crowd of these black fellers come along 
an’ commenced to jabber away in some foreign lan- 
guage and point to the top of the pyramid. I sorter 
smiled at ’em an’ nodded my head, as much as to say 
I agreed with ’em, an’ in a minute they had all 
grabbed hold of me an’ was pullin’ me up the side 
for dear life. I shouted at ’em to let me be, but it 
seems like these Arab fellers make it a point not to 
understand any Christian language, an’ the more | 
told ’em I didn’t want to go the more they pulled and 
hauled, an’ now I’ve been an’ done it in spite of my- 
self, consarn em! An’ what’s more, I’m afraid now to 
go near the thing to measure it, for fear they'll pull 
me up again.” 

I could see that the terrors of Egypt were multiply- 
ing in his estimation, and that, as he looked forward 
to the possible plagues and trials of the next three 
weeks, the Holy Land, which he .pictured so literally 
as flowing with milk and honey, took on still brighter 
colors in his eager imagination, and he could hardly 
await the time when he should see the cattle of a 
thousand hills grazing in luxuriant herbage and 
drinking from the cooling streams of the Promised 
Land. 

Ten days later my dahabeiah drew in, late one 
golden afternoon, to Asyfit. the “ wolf city,” where the 
jackal-headed Anubis, god of the dead, was once wor- 
shipped. 

Drawn up beside the town was one of the large Cook’s 
steamers that make the Nile trip. As we came nearer 
I saw that the tourists were still on shore, without 
doubt on a visit to the ancient tombs which lie in thé 
hills to the west of the town. A _ lonely figure 
stretched in a lounging-chair on the forward deck 
caught my eye, and as we approached more closely 
I saw that it was my friend the pilgrim. 

When we had made a landing I went on board the 
steamer to see him and to hear of his experiences. He 
arose as [ came forward, and greeted me. The pith 
‘helmet which had marked his first conformation to 
tropical usages was now supplemented by a long, be- 
draggled-looking yellow duster. He was gradually 
becoming acclimatized. From one button of the duster 
hung a cheap tin-mounted thermometer which I sub- 
sequently discovered he consulted frequently during 
the day, entering the registration in his diary, evi- 
dently under the impression that Egypt was experi- 
encing an unprecedented spell of heat and drought, 
which he proposed to record faithfully for the benefit 
of the sceptical at home. 

“Well,” he said, in answer to my inquiry as to 
why I found him alone, “I’ve about had enough of 
tombs. When the folks go ridin’ off on donkeys to 
see tombs, I generally stay right here on the boat, 
where it ain’t near so hot and dusty, an’ wait for ’em 
to come back.” 

“Tsn't it rather lonely sitting here all day?” I 
asked. ‘What do you find to do to pass the time? 
Do you read?” 

“Well, no,” he answered, “I ain’t much of a hand 
to read, exceptin’ my chapter every day in the Bible. 
Sometimes I take a walk in one of these little villages, 
an’ then I come back to the boat an’ write down what 
I see in my diary. You know, when I left home 
the boys on the paper in my town says to me: 
‘Write, write! Tell us what you see an’ we'll pub- 
lish it in the paper every week for the whole town to 
read.’ 

“¢T sha’n’t make no fist at writin’, I says, ‘as I 
ain’t never bin away from home before an’ so ain't 
had no call to write.’ But they insisted as how I 
should; an’ finally before I come away I promised to 
send ’em a letter every week, tellin’ “em everything of 
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interest. So every day | write down in my diary an’ 
at the end of the week I write it off into a letter and 
send it to ’em.” 

I was curious to see the notes, so I inquired, “ What 
did you find to-day for your diary?” 

The old man drew a well-thumbed little account-book 





out soon enough and there was something almost 
pathetic to my mind in the thought of shattering the 
simple lifelong ideals, which the old man had clung 
to so tenaciously, before the time. 

Some ten months later, on my return to America, I 
found a letter from Bradford County, Pennsylvania, 





“Well,” he said, in answer to my inquiry, “I’ve about had enough of tombs” 


from his waistcoat pocket,, and, adjusting his sil- 
ver-rimmed spectacles, turned to the latest entry. It 
read: 


“March 5th. 
yet! 


Asyit. Thermometer 98. No rain 
Cattle poor an’ thin. Fleas thick an’ busy.” 


Shades of Aaron who “smote the dust of the earth 
and it became lice throughout all the land of Egypt”! 
Here was an ingenuous man with his heart so fixed 
on the Promised Land of story that all the tombs of 
Egypt could convey nothing of mystery to him nor did 
its temples suggest to him either beauty or grandeur! 
Unhappy town of Asyft to have struggled through 
more than five thousand years of existence only to 
be thus transfixed by a fountain-pen and definitely 
summed up in two such terse and homely lines. 

“I’m a Bible man,” he repeated, “an’ the Holy 
Land’s my holt. I wish this Egypt was all through 
with an’ we was in ‘Jerusalem the 
golden, with milk and honey blest.’ 
I don’t wonder the Children of Israel 
rejoiced when the Lord said, ‘I will 
bring you up out of the affliction of 
Egypt unto a good land and large, 
unto a land fiowing with milk and 
pene unto the place of the Canaan- 
ites.’ ” 

And so I left him journeying on 
to the Promised Land with his child- 
like faith in the wonder and beauty 
he was to find there. I did not have 
the heart to disillusion him by tell- 
ing him of the dry, arid landscape, 
of the squalid little towns, and of 
the thousand and one things that 
would disenchant his mind and for- 
ever blot out the glorious land that 
his imagination had pictured for him 
all his life. He would find it all 














“March 5th. Asyut. Thermometer 98. No rain yet! Cattle poor an’ thin. Fleas thick an’ busy” 
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awaiting me. The old man had promised to write me 
on his return, and the letter was in fulfilment of his 
promise. He had found the Promised Land and his 
disillusionment at the same time. I can do no better 
than to quote his own words: 


“ DEAR FRIEND, 

“Well, you have no idea how glad I was to get 
home or how good the old town looked to me. The 
neighbors had all turned out to meet me at the depot 
and the next night they held a meeting for me at the 
church. It was all decorated with flowers and bright 
evergreens, and a big banner with ‘Welcome Home’ 
on it hung across the aisle. The choir sung ‘ Home 
Again from a Foreign Shore’ and ‘Could We but 
Climb Where Moses Stood and View the Landscape 
O’er.’ 

“Then the minister made an address of wel- 
come, and I found that he had read some of my letters 
each Sunday in the church while I was away and 
every one of them had been printed in The Leader. 
My! I had no idea, when I was sending them letters, 
that I was turning the world upside down to home! 
Then he called on me to tell them all about the Holy 
Land, as it was Christmas week and, as he put *it, 
the thoughts of all the Christian world were turned 
toward far-away Judea, where so many centuries ago 
the three wise men had journeyed before me. So of 
course I couldn’t do nothing but respond. The choir 
had just been singing: 


“* Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dress’d in living green; 
So to the Jews fair Canaan stood 
While Jordan roll’d between.’ 


“ Well, you have been there, and you know what a 
parched, desolate, arid waste of sand it is, and you 
know how different it all was from what I had expect- 
ed. Well, betore I got up I kind of repeated to my- 
self the words of the tune: 


**Q could we make our doubts remove 
Those gloomy doubts that rise, 
And see the Canaan that we love 
With unbeclouded eyes.’ 


“ But is was no use; when I stood up I had to tell 
them what a God-forsaken, unwholesome-looking cor- 
ner of the earth it looked to-day, with its miserable 
farming-land, its flies and its fleas, its beggars and 
its thieves, its dirty towns and dirty people, that had 
upset all my dreams. 

“ And when I looked around and saw the boys and 
their wives and grandchildren, and all my good neigh- 
bors that had been living clean lives in their clean 
farmhouses in one of the prettiest green valleys that 
God ever made; and when I looked down in the front 
pew and saw Maria sitting there with her eyes fixed 
on my face—I commenced to think that perhaps, at 
my age, it had been a kind of foolish thing to do, to 
leave her alone for the first time since we had been 


married and go travelling off thousands of miles across 


the seas to find and see what had been right here all 
the time, and nowhere else, for, as I once read some- 
where, ‘ where’er we roam—the jirst, best country ever 
is at home,’” 












































































“Investi 


By Forbes Lindsay 





The second of two articles by “‘ Harper’s Weekly’s” Special Correspondent at Panama 


T is a remarkable fact that the 
average American exhibits less 
understanding of the conditions in- 
volved in the canal enterprise than 
does the Englishman or German 
(i one encounters casually in a_rail- 

EG yy) AS road carriage or hotel exchange 

AIRS abroad. This is because our people 

have not become habituated — to 
taking an intimate interest in things and affairs 
viewed at long range. Most of our foreign possessions 
are of recent acquisition, and extensive travel is still 
a matter of extraordinary occurrence among us. We 
are even yet deplorably provincial. 

The majority of Americans entertain the idea that 
we are building the Panama Canal in the face of the 
greatest difficulties, and a considerable number harbor 
the suspicion that we shall never complete the task. 
As a matter of fact, the undertaking is now reduced 
to one of comparative simplicity and exact calcula- 
tion. Provided they are not side-tracked, our engineers 
on the line ean go right ahead and finish up the job in 
good time and thorough fashion. 

The lock plan of the Walker Commission was 
the projet of the Comité Technique as depicted in a 
relief map hanging on the walls of the Administration 





of yellow fever in the zone during well-nigh three years 
past, and the men are beginning to cherish a conviction 
that they have secured entire freedom from danger of 
it. This pleasant sense of security may be shattered 
at any time. Panama cannot be exempt from liability 
to the disease until it is banished from the American 
continents. An outbreak on the Isthmus would 
doubtless be held in check and soon stamped out, but, 
coming like a bolt out of a clear sky, it would surely 
create a scare and a stampede. The greatest latent 
menace to the progress of the work lies in the labor 
organizations. Should the locomotive engineers or the 
steam-shovel men go on a strike they would tie up 
the operation instantly and it would be difficult in- 
deed to fill their places. They have by aggressive 
action more than once given evidence of their appre- 
ciation of the strategic position they occupy. Secret 
societies are not the most desirable adjuncts to the 
work. Such a one is the “ Kangaroos,” having a 
membership of upwards of one thousand, a number 
representing a large proporticn of the gold employees. 
It is conceivable that, by concerted action, this body 
might cause the commission serious trouble. 

Gauged by physical magnitude, the biggest part of 
the canal work is the removal and disposition of the 
spoil. Our people are reconstructing the landscape 

















At the Miraflores dam site 
THIS IS THE NEW LOCATION FOR THE LOCKS THAT WERE TO HAVE BEEN PLACED AT SOSA 


Building at Culebra. Our present plan is the same, 
with the single modiitication of an enlarged lake, to 
be contrived by placing the main dam at Gatun in- 
stead of at Bohio. The recent change of location of 
the Pacifie lock from Sosa to Miratlores is in con- 
formity with the conclusion reached by our prede- 
cessors, Who altered their plan in the same manner 
before abandoning the enterprise. 

All this is worth bearing in mind because there are 
agitators who would have the people believe that our 
engineers are acting on their own theories and pro- 
ceeding largely at haphazard. Be it understood, also, 
that the French slipped up on a sea-level project, and 
the lock plan to which they ultimately turned would 
have been feasible enough if they had had the money 
to put it through. 

Likening the task to a hill, we have hitherto been 
toiling up the slope. We are now on the summit with 
the down grade before us. There are no longer any 
problems to be attacked. There is a large amount of 
work to be performed, it is true, in the excavation of 
the Culebra cut and the construction of dams and locks, 
but we know exactly how it is to be done, we have 
the means at hand and can calculate to a nicety when 
it will be finished, barring setbacks. It would be a 
circumstance unprecedented in the annals of engineer- 
ing if an undertaking of the magnitude and complexity 
of the Panama Canal should go through without the 
impediment of some untoward occurrences. They 
must be expected and should not be allowed to create 
panic and hysterical alarm among our people at home. 

Unforeseen difficulties may arise in the engineering 
work, and it is not impossible that obstructions will 
grow out of other sources. There has not been a case 





along the course of the canal, and in the process up- 
ward of one hundred thousand yards of material are 
dislodged every day, and it has to be disposed of as 
fast as it comes ont of the ground. You can’t chop up 
a hill into shovelfuls and litter it about along a 
anal line. If you do, it is going to get in your way 
and slide into your cut and muss things up generally. 
It needs to be put in some out-of-the-way place, in 
orderly fashion, and doing this represents a good half 
of every day’s work. 

Three hundred miles of track are devoted to the 
dirt-trains, and from seven to eight hundred of them, 
each composed of mere than twenty flat-cars, are mov- 
ing continuously during daylight of every week-day. 
They must be run with the regularity of clockwork, 
because if a train stops it ties up so many shovels, 
not to mention blocking a track that is in constant 
use. The dirt-trains take precedence over everything 
on the line. To paraphrase Kipling: 

Oh, the special freight must learn to wait, 

And the colonel’s car go hang! 

The steamer express must be held no less 

When it’s way for the dirt-train gang—Ta-ra-ra! 

Way for the dirt-train gang! 

The Panama Railroad acts as a clearing-house for 
the T. ©. C. construction trains, receiving them loaded 
upon its tracks and sending them back empty. This is 
the busiest railroad in the world.. Last year it 
handled 280,000,000 tons of freight and. spoil, being 
at the rate of nearly one million tons for each work- 
ing day in the twelve months. No other fifty miles of 
railroad can show a movement in any degree com- 
parable with this. 
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And all the ramifications of this great work extend 
from one common centre. Colonel Goethals is the 
Great Pooh Bah of the canal zone. His control is 
complete, personal, and direct. He is the chairman 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, the chief engineer 
of the canal, and president of the Panama Railroad 
and the steamship company. “The Colonel,” as every 
one calls him, from the Jamaica black to the Governor, 
is a man of marvellous executive ability, and his 
dominating influence over the other members of the 
commission is what would naturally be expected of a 
genius who radiates force at every pore. In his 
masterful hands the extreme centralization of au- 
thority is probably the best arrangement that could 
be made. It seems to work with admirable smooth- 
ness. There is no hitch; there are no sore spots—at 
least, among the technical force. Orders are received 
without question and acted upon without hesita- 
tion. 

One department of the work has gone forward 
from the beginning without hitch or halt. That is 
the sanitary imprevement, for which Colonel Gorgas 
has been responsible since we took over the canal. 
With a knowledge of the conditions that prevailed 
at that time, one can appreciate the wonderful trans- 
formation that has been wrought at the Isthmus by 
the world’s most famous yellow-fever expert. The 
mortality among Americans in the zone compares 
favorably with that of any of our cities, and the 
health of the common laborers is immeasurably better 
than it was when the French held the field. I am 
quite serious in saying that the canal zone is a dis- 
tinetly pleasant place of abode during the dry season— 
that is, the first four months of the year—and that 
it should become a winter resort of our tourists. Far 
from seeing any evidences of sickliness, I was strongly 
impressed by the unusually healthy and vigorous ap- 
pearance of the men engaged on the work. In the 
course of a two weeks’ stay I saw fewer than half a 
dozen mosquitoes, and only encountered one victim 
of malaria. 

The significance and importance of the sanitary ac- 
complishment cannot be overestimated. It is a 
factor essential to our success and, more than any 
other one thing, has made the enterprise practicable. 
The French could never have completed the canal. 
Lacking the knowledge of the sources of yellow fever 
and malaria, the death-rate in their force must have 
proved an insuperable barrier to success. We would 
have been balked none the less by the same obstruc- 
tions, had they not been removed. 

Like every other division of the work, the depart- 
ment of labor and supplies deals with enormous 
quantities and big figures. Apart from the material 
used in the actual construction, which runs into one 
million dollars a month, tons upon tons of stuff are 
required for the subsistence of the twenty-five thousand 


“laborers and Americans on the pay-rolls. The com- 


mission operates twenty hotels for the accommodation 
of the latter; twenty-five mess-houses for the Gallegos, 
Portuguese, and Italians; and thirty kitchens fcr the 
Jamaica negroes. The single item of food involves a 
monthly disbursement of $175,000. Nor is it merely a 
question of quantity. Each foreign element is sup- 
plied with the peculiar kind of food to which it has 
been accustomed at home, and this necessitates con- 
siderable importation. 

The commission also carries in its stores for the 
benefit of the employees an extensive line of such 
things as it considers necessities. These embrace 
clothing. shoes, edible delicacies, ete., but not tobacco 
nor liquors. On this point we have come. into con- 
flict with the Panamans. Their merchants recently 
made formal complaint to the President of what 
they consider unwarranted infringement upon their 
trade. It is a nice question in which considerations 
of strict justice conflict with the practical exigencies 
of the situation. There is no doubt that the 
commission’s construction of the term “ necessities ” 
has been somewhat elastic. It has handled articles 
that should properly come under the head of “ luxu- 
ries,” and it has placed orders in foreign countries, in 
contravention of the agreement with Panama as to 
duty-free importations. On the other hand, the 
merchants of the country have raised their prices to 
such an extent since the American occupation that the 
canal employees declare that they will not stay on 
the Isthmus if they are forced to trade with them. 
The fact remains that the equities demand that we 
should give the Panamans some sort of quid pro quo 
for the loss they suffer on account of our extensive 
shopkeeping in their territory. 

The candid observer is forced to the conclusion that 
nothing will help the canal enterprise so much as the 
maintenance of a laissez faire policy at home. Special 
boards and commissions are werse than useless. They 
confuse the public and disturb the workers on the spot. 
More to be feared than anything else, however, is 
meddlesome legislation, conceived in ignorance. Things 
insignificant in themselves sometimes have important 
bearing on the greatest issues. Beef and pork stand 
in the way of the nationalization of India, and it is 
possible that the progress of the canal may be 
seriously impeded by some trivial political measure 
introduced by some statesman of the soap-box type. 
The less we interfere with the work the better pros- 
pect we have of getting it well done and speedily. 





















































THE REMARKABLE CASE OF A GOLDSMITH WHOSE HAND IS 





ALLEGED TO BE GUIDED BY THE SPIRIT OF A DEPARTED ARTIST 


4220 know nothing of the technique of 
wee painting, never having taken a 
rN single lesson in the art, and then, 
(xs when approaching middle age, to 
Gas turn out suddenly the most ¢x- 
Wr quisite canvases in the exact and 
characteristic style of a notable ar- 
pv tist who passed away a few years 
“SMago—that is the extraordinary ex- 
perience of Frederick L. Thompson,.a New York gold- 
smith. 

It is not the personal aspects of this remarkable 
case which are of the greatest interest, although they 
are interesting enough. ‘Their real importance lies 
in what they mean. One of the most keenly debated 
problems of the world to-day is that which deals 
with psychical phenomena. Leading scientists in ev- 
ery country are closely investigating it. Is it pos- 
sible that the human intelligence does survive bodily 
death? Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes, and 
many other famous scientists believe that the fact 
has been scientifically proved. And can the spirits 
of the departed communicate with the living? This, 
they also assert, has been established. In painting 
after the precise style of the well-known artist R. 
Swaine Gifford, have Mr. Thompson’s mind and hand 
been guided telepathically by Gifford’s surviving in- 
telligence? Is Gifford continuing his work through 
Mr. Thompson? 

After painstakingly investigating every phase of 
the case, Prof. J. H. Hyslop, of the American So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, has reached the con- 
clusion that the hundred or more paintings which 
Mr. Thompson thus far has executed have been in- 
spired by Gifford’s spirit. That all of these paintings 
down to the minutest detail are in the typical, indi- 
vidualistic style of Gifford is ‘certain, according to 
the judgment of competent art critics. ‘“ When 
Mr. Thompson brought me in that painting,” said 
Mr. James B. Townsend, editor of the American Art 
News, pointing to the canvas on the wall, “and ‘said 
that he painted it, I thought at once that he was 
lying. If ever a painting was full of the character- 
istic touches, mannerisms, and particular style of 
Gifford, that was one. Gifford’s style is so distinct- 
ive, so much in a class by itself, that you can tell 
it at a glance. And no other painter has ever had 
the same peculiar style. 

“Mr. Thompson told me his story. I was very 
much amazed and inclined to think him crazy. But 
I investigated, and found that in his home he had 
dozens of paintings, all in Gifford’s unmistakable 
style. {£ found his story to be true in every particular ; 
and I bought that painting. Certainly the whole 
matter is very astounding.” 

Mr. Thompson is now nearly forty years old. At 
his trade of goldsmith he has worked all of his life. 
Painting was absolutely foreign to him; he had 
never taken a lesson, and was not attracted by it. 

“Three years ago,” he related, “I was working at 
my trade with ——,” and here mentioned a well-known 
firm of jewellers on Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
“Tt was at that time that I first began to see dis- 
tinct visions of landscapes and faces, and an irre- 
sistible impulse overwhelmed me to paint them. I 
could not understand it all. I thought that I was 
going insane. I kept at my work, but the visions 
persisted, and the impulse grew so strong until it 
tortured me to obey it. I couldn’t get any peace of 
mind until I did. 

“In my trade I had to use water-colors to mark 
the jewelry. After fighting the impulse for some 
time I finally gave in. I would secretly stop work 
or sneak out.to the wash-room to paint the visions.” 
Here Mr. Thompson showed a considerable number 












By Gustavus Myers 


of very small water-color sketches. These were his 
first productions, and it is not hard to see that none 
but a master mind could have produced or inspired 
them. From these miniatures the large canvases were 
later painted. 

“ First,” Mr. Thompson went on, “there came the 
visions, and the colors would work out into concrete 
form. Within a few moments from the time the 
visions first appeared, I had my sketch ready; I was 

















F. L. Thompson, the painting goldsmith 


compelled to paint at once by some unknown force. 
The paintings are finished entirely by feeling. A 
large number of artists fave since then volunteered 
points in technique, but as soon as I try to apply 
their advice [ get very much confused. I must go 
entirely by feeling. This is what I have done from the 
start. Some time after I began painting, an exhibition 
of Gifford’s work was held here at the American Art 
Galleries. An irresistible force prompted me to go 
to it. While I was looking at Gifford’s work, I heard 
a voice distinctly say: ‘ You see what I have accom- 
plished? Why not go on with my work and finish 
it?’ ” 

At the suggestion of Dr. Isaac K. Funk, who has 
written voluminously on psychical phenomena, Mr. 
Thompson called to relate his experiences to Pro- 
fessor Hyslop. “I talked with him about two hours,” 
says Professor Hyslop, in a written statement, which 
summarizes a fuller account to appear in the April 
number of the Proceedings of the American Society 
for Psychical Research. “He told me that he had 
been constantly haunted by visions or apparitions of 
gnarled oak trees, accompanied by a very strong im- 


pulse to sketch and paint them; and that he had, 
in fact, painted a great many of them, and had sold 
some of them on their merits. He said he often felt 
as if he were influenced by a certain deceased artist, 
and that these visions came. to him six or more 
months before he knew that the artist was dead. 
The first knowledge that he had of the death of this 
artist was on or about January 26, 1906.” 

Gifford had died on January 15, 1905. It was when 
he was unconsciously urged to go to the exhibition 
of Gifford’s paintings that Mr. Thompson felt a 
stronger impulse than ever before to sketch and 
paint; and the visions persisted. Further question- 
ing by Professor Hyslop brought out these facts: 
Mr. Thompson had known Gifford very slightly. He 
had seen Gifford sketching on the marshes near New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, when he, Thompson, was out 
hunting, and he had perhaps engaged in a few min- 
utes’ talk with Gifford. After this Mr. Thompson 
had seen Gifford but once. The occasion was in New 
York, when Mr. Thompson had taken some jewelry 
to show him. 

“After my two hours’ conversation with Mr. 
Thompson,” Professor Hyslop relates, “I came to the 
conclusion, that his case was probably one of dis- 
integrating personality or incipient insanity. He 
had feared ;this himself, and had therefore come to 
me that. I, might aid in settling the question.” 

Professor Hyslop, however, determined to «subject 
Mr. Thompsen to various rigid tests. Four different 
mediums or psychics were consulted. All described 
Gifford, and gave the most distinct details of his 
life, home, and surroundings. Then Professor Hy- 
slop and Mr: Thompson went to Nonquitt, Massa- 
chusetts. There it was ascertained that Gifford had 
done most of his work on the Elizabeth Islands. 
Vision after vision kept coming to Mr. Thompson, 
which he described to Professor Hystop, telling him 
that these visions were of scenes which would be 
found on the Elizabeth Islands. “ Before we left 
Nonquitt,” says Professor Hyslop, “we went to 
Gifford’s home. The widow took us into the studio; 
and there on the easel was a picture of a group of 
trees exactly representing one of the sketches that 
Mr. Thompson had left in my hands. 

“The imaginary telepathy between the living about 
which people talk will not account for Mr. Thémp- 
son’s visions,’ Professor Hyslop concludes. ‘ The 
result is that our alternatives lie between fraud and 
the influence of the departed. Mr. Thompson’s vis- 
ions seem to be clear illustrations of the process by 
which the departed may be able to transmit their 
thoughts occasionally to the living, when conditions 
are favorable. 

“Tt has been found at times that in telepathy 
between living persons the thoughts of one person 
may give rise to hallucinations in the person who ob- 
tains them telepathically. But in this case, not hav- 
ing any reason to believe that the living could give 
rise to these visions, we take the process assumed 
in telepathy between the living and apply it to the 
dead to account for Mr. Thompson’s experiences.” 

Whether this explanation be true or not, the fact 
remains that Mr. Thompson, in some mysterious 
way, has painted a large number of canvases in Gif- 
ford’s own personal style, and with a skill that 
dumfounds artists who have critically examined 
them, and who know that Mr. Thompson has never 
taken a single lesson in art. Gifford seems to have 
come to life again through Mr. Thompson; all the 
charm and beauty of his paintings, the bold lines, 
the subtle touches, the fine color, and the atmos- 
phere done in Gifford’s strikingly distinctive style, 
are produced, and by a man who understands nothing 
of the art of painting. 





























“October Afternoon,” a painting which distinctly recalls a dead painter’s work 


“Sheep near the Coast,” the product of a totally untrained hand 





















































































Schabelitz 


Drawn by R. F. 
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HARPER’ 


The Richest Woman in the World, 
Her Daughter, and a Wedding 


Miss SyrivrA HowLaAnp GREEN, the 
daughter of Mrs. Hetty Green, who is re- 
puted to be the wealthiest woman in the 
world, was married to Matthew Astor 
Wilks, of Galt, Ontario, and New York 


City, at St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, in Morristown, New Jersey, on 
February 23d. Mr. Wilks, who has a 
fortune of his. own, is a great-grandson 
of the first John Jacob Astor. 

















Copyright, 1909, by F. J. Parrett 


Mrs. Hetty Green (on the feft) and Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Astor 
Wilks, immediately after the marriage of Miss Green to Mr. Wilks 





The Gentler View 


The Decency of Time 
By Florida Pier 


A SENSE of the decency of time is more 
or less inherent in all of us, and it is 
the desire to remain true to this ideal 
that makes loosening the hold on an 
emotion a matter for such delicate manip- 
ulation. To be sure that the proper 
amount of time has passed is desirable, 
yet a natural leaning toward comfort and 
easy relations with oneself necessitates a 
smothering of any exaggerated ideas on 
the subject of time, and a pretty close 
clipping of it off. To know the exact 
moment at which one can cease to be 
angry with retained dignity for oneself 
and no lessening of the effect on others 
intimates an alert ear turned toward the 
public voice. We do not wish to hang on 
to anger, have it grow stale and obnoxious 
on our hands, only at last to be unable to 
get rid of it and so drag the cumbersome 
thing reluctantly about, feeling a shade 
ridiculous as we hear it bumping along 
behind. To let go of it too quickly is 
bad, for one then runs the risk of its 
being thought of little value, a worthless 
imitation of anger, and a thing to be 
got rid of lightly. These two extremes 
must be sedulously avoided and a medium 
course chosen that is for some reason 
called natural. This in spite of the fact 
that one only made up one’s mind to it 
after the most laborious weighing and 
uncertain leaning toward first one side 
and then the other. The middle course 
may be and, as a matter of fact, is wise; 
but natural is the last word to be ap- 
plied. 

If we cease to love, or begin to, or re- 
begin, with a speed that we know will 
be regarded coldly, there is nothing for 
it but to pretend that a seemly amount 
of time has elapsed. Not that the world 
objects to any of these or other moods as 
detached happenings. A second marriage, 
a change of politics, a forgiven heir— 
these things, if performed in a cleared 
space, plenty of hours and weeks and 
months to be seen stretching on all sides, 
are looked upon favorably, and no one 
loses prestige because of them. But if a 
shock is too quickly recovered from, or 
new surroundings with any suddenness 
grown accustomed to, the world bristles 
its back and lowers with an antagonistic 
eye. It is all very amiable and sweet- 
tempered to become resigned after two 
years, but to bear up a suspicion too 
bravely, at the end of, say, six months— 
that is a thing to lower voices and set 
whispers going. The world is surpris- 
ingly finicky about these matters, and is 
squeamish as to what it stomachs. The 
inevitable must be faced, yes; but have 
a care that you do not face it in any pre- 
cipitate manner. Everybody knows what 
you will do when you are freed from the 
particular bond you at present publicly 
strain at. They sympathize with you, 





soil the bond with the dust of their 
tongues; but when you are finally freed 
they quiver with anxiety for time which 
is in danger of being disregarded. An 
obeisance must be made to implacable 
time no matter how much of an inter- 
ruption you find it. The world refuses 
to meet your eye and wheezes: “ Of 
course we know that you are singing for 
joy, we are delighted to hear of your 
happiness; only, for a month, a year, we 
beg of you a decent silence; if you can- 
not manage tears which we admit would 
be insincere, at least have the delicacy 
not to laugh.” 

The bubbling up of emotion they recog- 
nize, but ,they want to feel that it 
naturally grew cold at the removal of 
the fire. Equilibrium was regained, a 
sane calm experienced, before the bubbling 
began a second time and mounted to 
the furious boil which caused their nerv- 
ousness. And they—indefinite, adamant 
they—are quite right. If you react 
quickly, in Heaven’s name do not admit it. 
Jumble dates, rearrange the sequence of 
things so that to all purposes you will 
have made a gradual ascent and come 
down the other side at anything but a 
breakneck pace before scampering up the 
second hill which was almost indiscreetly 
close at hand. It is the leaping from 
peak to peak that shocks persons of 
scheduled life. They have the air of 
pained fields through which an express 
rushes. They stare in stationary reproof, 
and murmur, “ Don’t tell me that, going 
at such a speed, you haven’t failed to 
stop at a great many stations?” The re- 
gard for this attitude has become so gener- 
al that many of us, in our desire to 
imitate it, sit unhappily on a station 
platform which we feel no sympathy with, 
and, if left to our own devices, wou!d not 
even have whistled at in passing. We sit 
on the bare edge of the seat and, at the 
faintest intimation that time and the 
public are willing, we leap from our 
place and tear down a track clearly 
marked by forerunners. 

A change, if it is not to throw disre- 
pute on your preceding actions, must be 
conducted under cover of a. trip abroad 
or the visit of a passing revivalist. If a 
proselytizing friend wishes you to admit 
him in the right he should take into con- 
sideration your ticklish position. You 
want to be converted, but at what point 
of his argument shall you go over to his 
side? .If you do it too soon he will think 
you were with him from the beginning 
and so get little enjoyment out of your 
arrival. If you wait too long and then 
give up he will think you either did it 
from exhaustion or to stop his haranguing 
arguments. The natural indecision of 
the situation pushes one close to de- 
mentia. 

Half the awkward complications of 
the minor class are caused by an uncer- 
tainty as to when we ought to let a mood, 
a sentiment, go. The feeling it was sin- 
cere and simple, it gave us no trouble at 
all; but when to stop feeling it, there lies 
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the difficulty. How can one be sure that 
it is proper ever to cease feeling a thing 
that it was pre-eminently proper at the 
time to feel. If you have done some- 
thing wrong you regret it. So far your 
position is a comfortable one. You can- 
not help regretting it, and every one en- 
courages your regretting it. You are 
staunch in your remorse and at peace with 
the world. After a while you become in- 
terested in newly gathered impetus, and 
you do not care two cents whether you 
did that wrong thing or not. It bores 
you to death and you cannot be bothered 
with it, yet—-well, it is not quite time 
to throw it away, at least not all of it, 
and you are obliged, when no one is look- 
ing, to throw off small amounts, which, 
if caught sight of, have to be explained 
by a hurried avowal of an _ ineapacity 
singe early childhood to keep in step with 
the calendar. 

The lyrie chirping of young married 
people so expresses their ‘happiness that 
they would not like to have others think 
they no longer feel it, though for some 
time they have both been longing to use 
a more colloquial note, something con- 
tented, in fact delighted, but a shade less 
trilling, with fewer. grace notes. The 
difficulty is for both to take it at the same 
moment, feeling that they have done their 
duty by the early note and have not shed 
it sooner than any one else. On _ these 
balancings and waverings hang tiny trage- 
dies. To loosen one’s grip on a thing that 
was good to hold, to straighten from a 
weight that should keep your head bowed 
indefinitely—here is a matter for careful 
reckoning. It is a thing to test the value 
of a stop-watch, the exact moment at 
which you ceased to miss the departed 
comrade, when you stopped saying thank 
you and became absorbed in enjoyment, 
forgetting who made it possible. So much 
importance is attached to the number of 
minutes and years involved that it is 
considered an exposure of one’s character, 
and consequent care for one’s reputation 
accounts for the phases held on to long 
after they were meaningless. It is so 
much better to err on the safe side that 
sustained moods have become marks Of 
honor, and we issue from them as slowly, 
by stages as clearly defined as those that 
govern the laying aside of mourning. The 
black and white, the gray, the mauve, are 
so many warnings to the public that 
they had best prepare themselves, as we 
are about to act as formerly. The even 
calm of our way is to be resumed, and 
our first thought is to break it gently to 
our stern, inexorable nurse, the public. 

A thing that cannot be made trans- 
parent by explanations (there is hardly 
anything human that can, though never 
will we admit this) will obviously be 
made possible by the convenient method 
of separating effect and cause with a 
goodly amount of time, and time, having 
helped us out on so many occasions, de- 
serves all the consideration that is shown 
at. 





In Bagdad 


In Bagdad, dad, when sinks the sun, 

And fantasies and shadows dun 

On mosque and temple wall are spun, 
Men do not go to bed. 

But be they low or be they high, 

Or rich or poor or bold or shry, 

The custom is for them to tie 
Themselves in bags instead. 


In Bagdad, dad, the bed’s a bag 
Abdul and Selim and Sahag 
Consider it a thing to brag— 
A rag-bag to command. 
And men sleep equal in the bag; 
Condition ties no tell-tale tag 
On it, and fame no flaunting flag, 
Repute no damning brand. 


Oh, you who press a downy cot, 
Or bed that folds when it should not, 
No pity waste upon their lot, 

And be not oversad. 
For since none knows the good from bad, 
If in a bag his bones are had, 
The bad of Bagdad say, “ Begad, 

“A bag is not so bad!” 


WittrAm F. McCorMAck. 


The Dog Came Back 


A REMARKABLE example of the “homing” 
instinct, which is possessed in varying 
degrees by many birds and animals, was 
the return to his Arkansas home of a dog 
that had been lost in the state of Kentucky. 

In the latter part of November there was 
held at Crab Orchard Springs, Kentucky, the 
division field trials of the National Fox 
Hunters Association, and prominent among 
the competitors was the famous foxhound, 
Heminole; owned by Judge A. Floyd 
Huff, of Hot Springs, Arkansas. During 
the meet, in some unaccountable way, this 
hound disappeared, and all attempts to 
locate the valuable dog were unsuccessful. 

However, on January 28th word was 
received from Judge Huff that Heminole 
had returned to his kennel. The dog 
was nearly dead from starvation, and his 


feet were torn and bleeding from his long 
journey overland. In making this trip 
from Kentucky to Arkansas, the hound 
must a. covered at least six hundred 
miles, in addition to swimming the broad 
Miahsioel and Arkansas rivers. 

Although several instances are recorded 
where foxhounds have reached home after 
travelling a distance of two hundred miles, 
the performance of Heminole eclipses 
all others. One need not be a lover of dogs 
to admire the grit and courage of this fox- 
hound in his persistent search for his home 
during two long months, and with scarcely 
enough food to keep him alive. 


MOTHERS, BE CAUTIOUS. 

In selecting a food for the baby, don’t experiment 
Baby can’t stand much experimenting. BorDEN’S 
EAGLE Branp CONDENSED MILK is acted upon by the 
infant stomach substantially the same as mother's milk 
For fifty years it has made glad mothers and started 
thousands of babies on life’s journey with health and 
happiness. 4*s 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND yAMiy Y LINIME NT is 
. BROWN" S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. o*. - 

Saponaceous DENTI- 
25 cents per Jar. o%e 


Use BROWN'’S Camphorated, 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious, 
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NEW IDEA 


Helped Wis. 


Couple. 

It doesn’t pay to stick too closely to 
old notions of things. New ideas often lead 
to better health, suecess, and happiness. 

A Wis. couple examined an idea new to 
them, and stepped up several rounds on the 
health ladder. The husband writes: 

‘Several years ago we suffered from coffee 
drinking, were sleepless, nervous, sallow, 
weak, and irritable. My wife and [ both 
loved coffee, and thought it was a bracer.” 

(delusion). 

“Finally, after years of suffering, we read 
of Postum and the harmfulness of coffee, 
and believing that to grow we should give 
some attention to new ideas, we decided 
to test Postum. 

“When we made it right we liked it, and 
were relieved of ills caused by coffee. Our 
friends noticed the change—fresher skin, 
sturdier nerves, better temper, etc. 

“These changes were not sudden, but 
relief increased as we continued to drink 
and enjoy Postum, and we lost the desire 
for coffee. 

‘Many of our friends did not like Postum 
at first, because they did not make it right. 
But when they boiled Postum according to 
directions on pkg., until it was dark and 
rich, they liked it better than coffee, and 
were benefited by the change.” ‘There’s 
a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 




















Rolled Plate 
Collar Buttons 
Outwear all 
Others 


This Ilustrates Quantity 
Quantity of Gold in of Gold int 


This Diagram !)lustrates 


Imitation Buttons Krementz Button 


Every dealer authorized to give a new 
} g 


Krementz Collar Button 


in exchange for an old one that is broken 
from any cause, and ask no questions 

We make this offer because Krementz 

3uttons are made for hard service, of honest 
materials, with no solder joints. 

The quality is stamped on the back, and 
guaranteed. Shape is just right. 

Easy to button and unbutton. 

Look for the name ‘‘ KREMENTZ” on 
the back and be sure to get the genuine. 

At all dealers. Solid gold and rolled plate. 


Send for Story of Collar Button 


Krementz & Co., 24 Chestnut St., Newark,N.J. 

















Rider a ents Wanted 


_ eac - to ride and exhibit om pee 


with Coaster-Brakes and ea tires. 


1907 & 1908 Models $7 to $12 


all of best makes 


All makes and models, 

G00k AS MEW. 6 oo ee eeeese 

Great Factory Clearin 
ip On Ap Qe without a 

cent deposit, pay the JSreigh? and allow 





buy till*you get our catalogs and offer. W rite now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. it-271Chicago 


AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


By S.S. Arabic, 16,000 Tons, Oct. 16 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE $250 UP 


F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 














AH EN Mr. Roosevelt sets out from Mom- 
basa, on the coast of British East Africa, 
for the “ big hunt,” he and his party will 
be equipped with an outfit which is said 
to be more compact and complete than 
! y any other hunter has ever carried into 
African wilds. He has availed himself of the advice 
of several noted African hunters, particularly that of 
Mr. F. C. Selous, and his equipment is the result of 
their suggestions as well as of his own knowledge of a 
sportsman’s needs. 

In the first place, the outfit has been limited to 
what would be one large van-load, as the upper picture 
on this page will show. All unnecessary weight and 
bulk have been eliminated, and the native porters will 
not be called upon to bear unusual loads. The outfit, 
save for certain guns, revolvers, and the like, has been 
purchased in England and shipped to Mombasa to 
await the party. 

Mr. Roosevelt will make his “ home” in the African 
wilds in a tent twelve feet long by ten feet wide, and 
seven and one-half feet high. It is of stout, flexible 
canvas lined with turkey-red twill and has many 
pockets, or “boys,” stitched in the flaps, where any 
odds-and-ends may be safely stowed away. Since this 
style of tent is double-ridged, a secgnd canvas may be 
stretched for greater protection from the rain or sun, 
and furnish a “fly” under which the carriers may 
sleep. A veranda may be attached to the front, and a 
bathroom is easily tacked on at the back, where a can- 
vas on a folding frame serves as a tub. <A _ water- 
cooler and buckets of this same material are also pro- 
vided. 

From the contents of a bag, which resembles the 
ordinary contrivance for carrying golf-clubs, and 
which, when full, weighs about twenty-two pounds, 
may be constructed a bed fitted with mosquito curtains. 
Owing to the cold of the high altitudes the bed is pro- 
vided with woollen sheets and camel’s-hair blankets. 
Other furnishings for the tent include a folding table, 
a canvas hanging wardrobe, a folding mirror, a dress- 
ing roll, and a green canvas ground sheet. Wind-proof 
“hurricane ” Jamps illuminate the interior of the tent 
at night. 

A large party of native bearers, about fifty or sixty 
at least, may be needed to carry the outfit and the pro- 





visions. Although the native cooks often contrive 
ovens in the ground, the “ cook’s* box” is indispen- 
sabie. About two feet and a half long and _ fifteen 


inches wide, it is divided into compartments which 
hold the cooking utensils, in addition to the day’s 
rations, not exceeding twenty-eight pounds. Kettles, 
frying-pans, a griddle, saucepans, tea and sugar 
canisters, knives, forks, and aluminum plates and 
dishes, are found in this wizard’s box. Telescoping 
handles and other ingenious devices aid in the conserva- 
tion of valuable space. “ Chops,” which are boxes of 
general provisions, such as flour, bacon, tinned meat, 
and other dry goods, and weigh sixty pounds each, are 
in the equipment of every sportsman in Africa, for a 
single “ boy ” can carry one of these loads. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been carefully selecting and test- 
ing the firearms which he is to use, and a varied assort- 
ment of “ shooting-irons ” has been assembled, for this 


arsenal must be supplied with weapons suitable for - 


large and small game. Since this expedition intends to 
furnish the Smithsonian Institution with specimens of 
rare birds and animals, and since the guns must be 
adapted to the size of the game, light shot-guns are as 
important as the powerful rifles necessary for de- 
spatching an elephant. For the larger deer and lions 
a 303-bore Mannlicher rifle is to be used by Mr. 
Roosevelt, but for the really big game, such as the 
rhinoceros, with its hide-like armor-plate, a high- 
velocity cordite rifle of 400-500 bore is practically a 

















necessity. Our American revolvers are considered to 
be fully adequate in an emergency at close quarters. 
Of course the most powerful revolver would be of little 
value even in stopping an infuriated elephant or 
rhinoceros, but fer the smaller animals, such as the 
lion and leopard, a heavy side-arm might easily 
check their charge when the rifle would be too clumsy 
for quick action. However, a well-directed shot from 
a 400-500 bore cordite rifle, which fires a cartridge be- 
tween four and one-half and five inches long, may 
generally be depended upon to drop the mightiest of 
the big game. 

Aside from the weapons to be actually used in the 
hunt the sportsman in Africa must go heavily armed 
to repulse any attack of sickness which is always 
lying in wait to overwhelm the unacclimated hunter 
when he least expects its approach. A most complete 
and well-equipped medicine-chest is therefore indispen- 
sable. Fevers lurk in the dank undergrowth of the 
jungles, and judicious doses of quinine are necessary to 
ward off their assaults. Supplemented with various 
tabloid remedies which may be selected without the 
aid of a physician and which pack into a small bulk, 
Mr. Roosevelt should be moderately certain of escaping 
any serious illness. In addition to the medicines sur- 
gical bandages are of the greatest importance, not 
merely in the doubtful emergency of being clawed or 
bitten by a wild beast, but to properly dress all acci- 
dental wounds such as scratches from thorns and the 
like. 

There. are many contrivances which make for the 
comfort of the traveller or hunter in the African wilds, 
and most of them can be packed into a remarkably 
small space and be easily transported. A_particu- 
larly useful implement is a combined folding spade 
and pick. In the case of a heavy rain the value of 
this tool will be greatly appreciated in digging a 
trench about the tent and preventing the flooding of 
the interior. Nothing is so disagreeable as to be 
compelled to use a tent the floor of which is a mush of 
water and mud. 

When camp is pitched where the only supply of water 
is thick and muddy a patent pump-filter is practically 
necessary unless all the drinking-water is boiled and 
allowed to stand. Several alarm clocks. are in the 
“kit ” to awaken the party when an early start is in- 
tended to escape the distress of travelling in the blis- 
tering sun of noonday when the heat is unbearable 
for any one but a native. 
































Mr. Roosevelt’s “bathroom” set up in 
the back of his main-camp sleeping-tent 


Interior of the large sleeping-tent. The 
bathroom is to the right at the back 
































The dining-tent’s compact equipment, which was 
selected with especial reference to weight and bulk 


A mosquito-proof sleeping-chair and a light tent 
for one-night excursions from the main camp 
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The Historic Ball upon 
Inauguration Day 


PROBABLY no feature of the inaugural 
ceremonies at Washington is of such in- 
terest to visitors as the inaugural ball, 
where the most humble citizen having the 
price of a ticket may, in theory, meet upon 
a social plane the incoming head of the 
nation. The term “ball” is hardly an 
exact description of the affairs that have 
taken place in recent years, and dancing is 
almost out of the question, but there is 
always a great demand for tickets. To 
correct a very popular mistake, it may be 
mentioned that this ball is not official in 
the sense of being arranged by the Federal 
government, but is under the control of 
the Inaugural Committee, composed of 
citizens. > 

Since 1885 the Pension Office building 
has been used for these recurring events, 
there being in Washington no auditorium 
or other building fore for such a gather- 
ing. This use of the building necessitates 
the stoppage of work by the clerical force 
for ten days or two weeks, and this has 
caused much opposition to the ball being 
held in this building; but as no other is 
available, and as the building of a suf- 
ficiently large temporary structure for this 
purpose is not feasible, it will be held there 
as usual upon March 4th next. ! 

The first inaugural ball was held in honor 
of Madison, just a century ago, in 1809. 
This, which appears from the records to 
have been in reality a ball, was a very 
brilliant affair, and took place at ‘“Long’s 
Hotel.” Madison was attended by ex- 
President Jefferson, and all the foreign 
ministers were present. Madison’s second 
inaugural ball, in 1818, was held at Davis’, 
now the Metropolitan Hotel, and was quite 
as successful as the first. 

The ball given at the first, inauguration 
of James Monroe, in 1817, is claimed to 
have been the occasion for the gathering 
of the most distinguished company ever 
assembled in Washington, but for some 
reason there was no ball to celebrate his 
second inauguration. The Monroe ball, 
also, took place at Davis’. 

John Q. Adams was a most delightful 
host, and his inaugural ball, held at the 
Assembly Rooms at Eleventh Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in 1825, is recorded 
as having been a very pleasant occasion. 

There was no ball upon the occasion of 
Andrew Jackson’s first inauguration, his 
wife having just died, though there was 
one of much brilliancy at his second in- 
auguration, all the foreign ministers, the 
Board of Aldermen, Mayor of Washington, 
and many other prominent people bein 

resent. This ball was at the Centra 

asonic Hall, on Pennsylvania Avenue 
near Four-and-a-half Street. 

Two balls were held in celebration of 
Martin Van Buren’s inauguration, in 1837, 
one, an exclusive affair, taking place at 
Carusi’s, the other at the Assembly Rooms. 
Van Buren attended only the first men- 
tioned. Gen. W. H. Harrison attended 
all three of the balls which took place at 
his inauguration, dancing with the fairest 
women present. 

It is not of record that James K. Polk 
attended either of the two balls given in 
celebration of his inauguration in 1845, one 
of which was held at the National Theatre, 
the other at Carusi’s. The tickets for the 
ball at the latter place were ten dollars 
each, regarded at the time as an enormous 
price. 

Zachary Taylor’s inauguration was mark- 

ed with three balls, all of which he at- 
tended fwith the Vice-President. These 
balls took place in a temporary structure 
erected in Judiciary Square, which had been 
given the imposing title of Grand Salon. 
No ball was held for Pierce in 1853, his son 
having been but recently killed in a railway 
accident, and his wife severely injured. 
_ A temporary building was again utilized 
in 1857, for the inaugural ball of James 
Buchanan, and old citizens still speak of 
the decorations, which consisted of the 
flags of all nations loo and festooned, 
the ceiling being concealed by a white cloth 
over which ‘gold stars were scattered. 

There was a ball in Judiciary Square at 
the time of President Lincoln’s first in- 
auguration, but as the President did not 
attend, it was a good deal of a failure, in 
striking contrast to that at his second in- 
auguration, which was a most brilliant 
affair, For the first time a government 
building was utilized as a ballroom, the 
event taking place in the model-room of the 
Patent Office. General Grant’s ball—the 
first—in 1869, was a great social success, 
and was held in the north wing of the 
Treasury building. - The ball at his second 


inauguration was a sad failure. I[t had | 


been planned on a most elaborate scale, 
and a large building erected in Judicia 
Square, but the weather was intensely cold, 
the building of flimsy material and un- 
heated, and the price of tickets had been 
advanced to a price unheard of at that da 
—twenty dollars. Few people stended, 
and these left early. , 

There was no ball when Hayes was in- 
augurated in 1877. When Garfield took 
the oath, four years later, there was a very 
successful and beautiful ball held in the 
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unfinished museum building of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The President and his 
family attended, and the building was 
crowded with the largest concourse that 
had assembled in Washington since the 
Civil War. 

President Cleveland was the first to have 
his ball in the Pension building, and more 
than eight thousand citizens attended, as 
many more being refused tickets. 

The Pension building is particularly 
adapted for occasions of this nature, being 
extremely large, and built about an open, 
glass-roofed court, the floor area of the 
court being about two-thirds of that occupied 
by the entire building. Wide galleries on 
all four sides of the court permit many to 
be present who do not wish to mingle in 
the crush upon the floor, and there is un- 
limited opportunity for effective decoration. 
These decorations, consisting of banks of 
ferns and flowers, festoons of electric lights, 
and drapings of bunting, have not varied 
strikingly in recent years, except in the 
colors used. Five thousand persons may 
be present in this building without crowd- 
ing. The proceeds from the balls of recent 
vears have been large, and have been 
devoted to paying for fireworks and other 
expensive features of the celebration not 
provided for by Congress. 





The “ Maine’s” Flag Given to 


the Government 


OnE of the flags which had been flown 
in Havana Harbor by the ill-fated Maine 
has just been presented to the government 
by an American resident in Havana, and 

















The “Maine’s” Union Jack 


has just been placed among the relics of 

the Navy Department at Washington. 
Among the other things saved from the 

wreck of the battleship is an anchor. This 

















The “ Maine’s” Anchor 


has been placed in the National Cemetery 
at Arlington, Virginia, to mark the spot 
where a number of the bodies of the men 
of the Maine are buried. 





Color Treatment for the 
Insane 


CHROMOTHERAPY—the treatment of dis- 
ease by color—is being tried at Barton- 
ville, Illinois, where eight solariums are 
in use for the benefit of the insane. 

Dr. Zeller, the superintendent, is 
known as an opponent of the strait- 
jacket, the cell, and other means of re- 
pression in cases of insanity. He ad- 
vocates the use of the four colors, ruby, 
violet, amber, and opal, and these are in 
use at the Bartonville hospital. The in- 
candescent lamps, the glass shades, ev- 
erything through which the light filters, 
is in one of the colors, and the influence 
upon the patient becomes perceptible as 
soon as he enters the room. 

Dr. Zeller reports that the insane dis- 
play a certain gayety in the red room. 
The violet room produces an appeasing 
effect, and the opal and amber solariums 
are especially efficacious when the aliena- 
tion is accompanied by tuberculosis, 
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T Both Writes and 
Adds at 
One Operation 


T Either Writes or 
Adds as the 
Operator Wills 


The New 
Model 11 


of the 


Remington 


Typewriter 
With Want Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


presents a new and matchless combination—the 
latest model of the greatest writing machine 
with the only adding and subtracting attach- 


ment ever placed on a typewriter. 


This combination means the doubling of the field 
both of the writing machine and the adding machine. 
It opens new opportunities for time and labor saving 
in every kind of billing and general accounting work. 





Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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The’ Thirty-Two’ Suburban, #2400 





Certainty, Not Supposition 


A man’s record can’t be written at his birth. Neither can 
you correctly judge the durability and value of any make of car 
except by reviewing its past. 

The Marmon cars sold by us in the early days of the auto- 
mobile industry are still giving splendid service. Time has wrought 
many refinements in design. But the vital elements of durability 
and reliability have never been lacking in a Marmon car. 

The “Thirty-two,” manufactured entirely by us, and un- 
sparingly equipped, has a character and a value which no thought- 
ful buyer can ignore. 


MOTOR, 4 Cyl. 414x414. Water-cooled, 32-40 H. P. Three-point support. IGNITION, Bosch H. T. 
Magneto, dual system. LUBRICATION, Marmon system of automatic force feed through hollow 
crankshaft. DRIVE, straight line shaft. Selective transmission and rear axlé one compact unit, very 
accessible. Large brakes, effective and very durable, MATERIALS, absolutely the best of everything, 
including Krupp and Chrome Nickel Steels. Hegs-Bright imported ball bearings. TIRES, Q. D., 34x4. 
WHEEL BASE, 112 in. WEIGHT, 2too Ibs, EQUIPMENT, complete and high-class. BODIES, 
Sheet Metal. Touring Car seats five; Suburban («letachable tonneau) seats four; Roadster seats two, 
Also furnished as Coupe or Limousine Town Car. 


Marmon “Fifty” (Seven Passengers), $3750. 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Standard Mfrs. Established 
AM.CM.A. 1851 






























































































































BORO wide is the distribution of the 
wi United States Steel Corporation’s 
securities and so vast the army of 
its stockholders that any develop- 
#5 ment bearing decidedly on the mar- 
\\ ket value of its shares may be said 
to be of national importance. An- 
nouncement of the abandonment of 
the “official schedules” whereby 
steel prices have heen so long maintained and_ the 
inauguration of an “open market” in the steel trade 
form what is in many respects the most important 
economic development since the panic of 1907. 

Frightened at first into selling their shares by the 
idea of a disastrous price-war to come, investors all 
over the country are now beginning to realize that 
there are two sides to this question of lower steel 
prices, and that under the new order of things it is 
possible that the progress of recovery will be more 
rapid than under the old. True it is that at first 
sight there seems to be but little ground for optimism 
in the cutting down of prices which manufacturers 
were able to maintain even through all the depression 
of 1908: and yet in the change to “ open market ” con- 
ditions at the present time there are a number of 
favorable features worthy of serious attention. 

For a clear understanding of what the reduction in 
steel prices means, it is necessary to bear in mind what 
the course of the steel market during the past year 
has been, and the reason why steel prices were held up 
as they were, Judging from E. H. Gary’s formal state- 
ment, the much-eriticised maintenance of prices was a 
matter of necessity rather than of choice. “ Follow- 
ing the panie of October, 1907,” the statement reads, 
“the iron and steel industry was in jeopardy. Jobbers 
and consumers throughout the country had purchased 
large stocks at prices prevailing when conditions were 
favorable, and these were undisposed of. Pending con- 
tracts for construction which involved large purchases 
of iron and steel were extensive. Contracts for new 
furnaces, mills. and equipment, and for raw and semi- 
finished material, had been made by large numbers. 
An immediate and radical reduction in prices would 
have meant bankruptey to multitudes.” The state- 
ment then goes on to show how, through a series of 
conferences, but without any regular agreement, prices 
were maintained. But finally there came a time when 
“for one reason or another, including particularly the 
tarifi agitation, many of the smaller concerns, who have 
not been disposed to co-operate during the past year, 
have become more or less excited and demoralized, and 
have been selling their products at prices below those 
which were generally maintained.” 

The necessity for the maintenance of prices formerly 
existing having been thus modified, the leading steel 
manufacturers come out with the statement that from 
now on they intend to protect their customers by meet- 
ing competition. That this will result in big price 
reductions in many directions goes without saying. 
and price reductions are conducive neither to large 
earnings nor increased dividends. But under the old 
order of things the Steel Coporation’s mills were being 
run at only fifty-eight per cent. of their capacity, and 
earnings were far from satisfactory» Consumers real- 
ized fully the artificiality of market conditions and 
held off with their purchases. The great question now 
is whether the substantial reduction in the price of 
steel will make them come in and buy. 

Only once since the formation of the Steel Corpora- 
tion has a similar situation existed. That was in 
August, 1904, when, after a long period of scant busi- 
ness at high rates, prices were suddenly cut. Almost 
immediately business began to pick up, pig-iron lead- 
ing the way with a sharp upturn in price ($13.10 in 
October, $14.85 in November, $16.65 in December) and 
finished-steel rising in price steadily, though not quite 
so fast. By the end of the year (1904) unfilled orders 
on the books of the United States Steel Corporation 
had run up to 4.696.203 tons as against 3,215,123 at 
the year’s beginning. And 1904, it must be remem- 
bered, was the year which saw the lowest prices for 
iron since the formation of the Steel Company. 

According to precedent, consumption should — be 
largely stimulated by present reduction of prices, but 
it is by no means alone upon the expectation that. his- 
tory will repeat itself that the hope of better things 
to come has to be based. With conditions as-they are 
—an intrinsically sound business situation and plenty 
of money-—there are at least two great reasons for 
thinking that the Steel Company’s abandonment of its 
stand-pat policy and the inauguration of a free market 
in steel will result in a radical improvement in the 
tirade. The first of these reasons is that the reduction 
in prices now anticipates the prospective tariff reduc- 
tions which have proved such a check upon buyers; 
the second is that the abandonment of the fixed 
schedules means nothing less than the breaking up of 
the industrial deadlock, an open offer to all to sell 
at a price warranted by conditions. 

Up to two weeks ago an enormous aggregate of 
orders for steel was being held back to await the 
change in the tariff. With all the reduction which 


THE CUT IN STEEL PRICES 


By Franklin Escher 


had taken place in other lines, steel prices had been 
eut hardly at all. And yet there was the practical 
certainty that before the summer was over cuts would 
be made in the steel tariff which would mean decided 
lowering of prices all along the line. Naturally con- 
sumers kept off. But with the abandonment of the 
high-price policy everything is changed. The consumer 
no longer feels that he is paying a high price for 
something which is bound to be cheapened inside of a 
few months. By lowering prices now the necessity of 
lowering them later on when the tariff reductions are 
announced is done away with. And among consumers 
of steel there is more than an idea that the big pro- 
ducers know pretty well what the changes in the 
tariff will be and are able to make present prices 
accordingly. 

Whether or not actual new business—construction 
work, for instance, not contemplated before—will be 
created by lower steel prices, may be open to doubt, but 
of the fact that orders which-would have been held 
back for months are now being rushed in, there can 
be no question. In the interval between the commence- 
ment of the special session on Mareh 15th and the 
time when the new tariff legislation goes into effect, 
it would not be surprising if there were to develop a 
really large volume of. business. At lower prices of 
-course—but nobody questions the ability of the Steel 
Company to make good profits out of business taken at 
lower rates than it has been getting for a good while 
past. 

The other reason why lower steel prices are likely to 
stimulate consumption at the present time is, that 
with the removal of the official price schedules there is 
broken what amounted to little less than a deadlock 
between producer and consumer. <As Judge Gary 
pointed out, the maintenance of the high-price policy 
for so long a time was largely a matter of necessity; 
but whatever its cause, it was enough to drive the 
consumer out of the market for anything more than 
his urgent needs. Aside from any question of waiting 
to see what would be done to the tariff, there were 
large users of steel in every part of the country who 
figured tliat the price of steel had not had its propor- 
tionate decline, and were willing to sit down and await 
the working out of the economie law which they felt 
would in the end be stronger than the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s policy. The working out of that primary law 
has now been vindicated, and the way cleared for 
purchases of steel not only for immediate use, but for 
stock account. In other words, it will be possible for 
a dealer, from now on, to lay in a_ supply of 
steel without feeling that he is paying an exorbi- 
tantly hmigh price for it after a long period of slack 
demand. 

There is further to be considered the fact that this 
abandonment of a position economically untenable is 
sure to result in economies of operation making it pos- 
sible for steel manufacturers to earn a larger profit 
from the same volume of business. It has been the 
history of the steel industry that it is during times of 
low prices for finished products that cost-reducing con- 
trivances are invented and brought into use—when 
there is a pressure of business at high prices managers 
are too busy seeing that orders are taken care of. 
The same thing is true of wages. When prices are 
high, even though business is slack, the mills may be 
run short-time, but reduction in wages is out of the 
question, Just what will happen in this regard now 
that prices have been put down, steel men say it is 
still too early to tell. In a general way, however, 
they agree that an open market for steel and the 
present high-wage schedules are an anomaly which ean 
last only during the life of the present agreements with 
the men. After that, wages will have to come down; 
and here, again, is another influence tending strongly 
to reduce operating costs and to make it possible to 
earn good profits from steel sold at lower prices. 

Re-establishment of the export markets is a further 
probable result of the cut in steel prices. That is 
what has happened befere, and that is what is apt to 
happen now. With prices on the high basis of the 
past few years it has been impossible for the American 
manufacturer to do much in the foreign field. But 
given a condition where the manufacturer here is 
confronted with the problem of making money out of 
steel sold at low prices, and no stone will be left un- 
turned in the exploitation of the foreign markets. 
The * American invasion ” of Europe’s markets follow- 
ing the bad times of 1893 is typical of what our man- 
ufacturers are capable of doing under the spur of 
necessity. The lower prices are driven by domestic 
competition, the easier it will be to lay hold on the 
foreign markets again—should that outlet prove to 
be necessary. 

For no one seems to believe that, whatever the steel 
situation may develop in the way of a price-slashing 
contest, such conditions are going to last for any 
length of time. So strong is the position of the Steel 
Corporation that it ean make the fight as sharp and 
decisive as it likes, and well afford to stand the 
consequences. And no one but the most confirmed 
pessimist will argue that with the general business of 








the country sound, as it is, and capital to be had in 
plenty, a greatly depressed condition in the steel in- 
dustry is likely to last very long. 

Price-cutting contests are disconcerting; to the 
holder of steel stock there is nothing pleasant in the 


idea of the abolition of fixed prices and the plunging 


in after business at a price to get it. But such an 
episode is the natural consequence of the period 
through which we have been passing. Criticism of the 
conduct of the Steel Corporation during the first few 
years of its existence has given way to world-wide 
admiration of the company, and the results which have 
been achieved by the enterprise and acumen of those 
who have its affairs in charge. To them, in this last 
juncture, it seemed best first to maintain prices. and 
then when reductions had to be made, to make them 
all at once. Indications are not wanting that when 
the history of the steel industry in 1909 shall come to 
be written, it will appear that the policy which was 
followed was in the best interests of shareholders in 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

J. Z. N.—I am going to put some money either into 
Atlantic Coast Line, Louisville and Nashville collateral 
4s at 20, or into Louisville and Nashville—Atlanta, 
Knoxville, and Cincinnati division 4's at 95. Which 
do you favor? 

Both issues are well secured, the former by a ma- 
jority of Louisville and Nashville stock, and the latter 
by a mortgage on an important division of the same 
road. Why not divide your investment between the 
two issues? 


V. N. @.—Who controls Chesapeake, Ohio? Do you 
consider the stock worth what it is selling for and 
what is likely to be done with the road? 

Control of Chesapeake was recently acquired by a 
syndicate headed by Mr. Edwin Hawley. The property 
is in excellent physical condition and declared by its 
friends to be easily able to pay four per cent. Count- 
less rumors are afloat as to the disposition of the road, 
but no statement has been made by those in a position 
to know. 


V. K. C.—I see that nearly $15,000,000 in gold coin 

has been sent from here to Argentina. Why does this 
gold not go to London direct? 
* These shipments are being made for London account. 
London owes Argentina the money in payment for 
wheat and hides. Instead of sending the gold from 
England direct, the English bankers find that it is 
cheaper to have the gold sent from here and the cost 
charged to their account. The new Argentina loan is 
also an influence in drawing gold. 


R. LL. D.—In your last article, “ Wall Street Under 
Tire.’ uou do not say anything about brokers charging 
their customers high interest. Is it true that they 
sometimes charge their customers more than the banks 
charge them? 

On odd-lot accounts, and small accounts containing 
stocks on which it is hard to get banks to lend, a 
high interest rate is often charged for the reason that 
the customer is making use of the broker’s own capital. 
Interest on large accounts is usually a matter of indi- 
vidual negotiation. 





(, L.—In case of a coal strike is the price of coal to 
the consumer apt to be raised? 

Towards the end of the great coal strike in 1902, 
anthracite in New York was selling at anywhere from 
$12 to $20 a ton. So great is the supply on hand at 
the present time, however, that the strike would have 
to be of long duration before any such prices would be 
reached. 


J. N. C.—The recent decision against the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company has made me think of selling some 
New Amsterdam Gas 5’s which I recently bought. Do 
you think they ought to be sold? 

Unless you have some good reason of your own, we 
do not see why you should sell your bonds. At present 
price they net slightly better than five per cent. and 
are a reasonably secure investment. 


R. W.—Do you recommend the purchase of the pre- 
ferred railroad stocks for a man with surplus money? 

So far as steadiness of income is concerned, you can 
hardly go far wrong in the purchase of such stocks as 
Union Pacifie or Atchison preferred. Stocks of this 
kind are liable to fluctuate in price, but are a good 
deal better investment than many bonds yielding less 
income. 


J.C. J—As applied to the United States Treasury’s 
finances what is the “net available balance,” and the 
“working balance **? 

The working balance may be found as follows: Add 
together the cash held in the Treasury and the eash on 
deposit in the banks, and from this total subtract the 
liabilities. That will give the net available balance. 
That, less deposits in the banks, is the working balance. 
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BANK & TRUST | HIGH-CLASS 
CO. STOCKS INDUSTRIALS 
Complete facili- We specialize 


stocks depending 
entirely on public 
demand for secur- 
ity and upon busi- 
: ness operations for 
Our current Lists | profits. Our cus- 
present unusualop- | tomers may invest 
portunities for ine J in moderate 
vestment in new | amounts and pay in 
banks in growing convenient install- 
tine a ae ot The largest 


: he investment _ busi- 
in established divi- | ness of this charac- 
dend-paying banks. | ter in the world— 
Lowest Prices. | over 30,000 dis- 
Write for booklet, | criminating — cus- 
‘*Bank Stocks as | tomers. Write for 
an Investment,” | our descriptive 
and latest List. booklet. 


Sterling Dehenture Corporation 


BRUNSWICK BLDG., MADISON SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


ties for purchase 
andsaleof Bankand 
Trust Co, Stocks 
anywhere in U.S. 




















IN TWO FORMS 
0 Forthe Large Investor— 





The Coupon Gold Bond, is- 
sued in multiples of $100 at 
par: maturing in 10 years 
for the face value with 6 
percent. interest payable semi-annu- 
ally : and with privilege of surren- 
der at any time before maturity, for 
its face value with interest. 
The Accumulative 
Forthe Small Investor Bond, compelling the 
saving of small sums. Purchasable in ten yearly 
payments and maturing in either 10 or 15 years 
with a cash surrender value always in excess of 
all payments. 
|__That a safe 6 per cent. invest- 
We Contend ment should appeal to any In- 
vestor; and that the distinct promise to pay of a 
solvent and growing Company with assets of 
$1,600,000.00 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,250,000.00 eaar Ge ee a safe investment. 
|__That the three salient features 
We Contend of the New York Central Real- 
ty Bond—Absolute Safety, Cash Availability 
and a six percentum profit—should commend it 
to the public as an ideal investment. 

Write us to-day, stating the form of Bond that appeals 
to you and we will be pleased to send you an interesting 
history of our Company, our Business and our Plans. 
And incidentally show you how to add from 25 percent. to 
100 per cent. to your interest earnings. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. 
9 SUITE 1181, 1828 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,250,000) 
We want agents in every city and offer a liberal proposi- 
tion to men of character. Write for particulars. 
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A Woman Who Was “Gov- 
ernor” of Oregon 


From the moment Senator Chamber- 
lain, who held the office of Governor of 
Oregon, left that State for the national 
capital until he was sworn in as Senator 
in Washington his stenographer, Mrs. 
C. B. Shelton, acted as Oregon’s chief 
executive. That such sunusual powers 
were conferred upon a woman was the re- 
sult of a. peculiar political situation. 

















Mrs. C. B. Shelton, 


Who acted as Governor of the State 
of Oregon 


There is no Lieutenant-Governor in Ore- 
gon and, during the Governor’s absence, 
his private secretary was supposed to fill 
that position. However, a few days be- 
fore the departure of Governor Cham- 
berlain his secretary was appointed to a 
judgeship and therefore the stenographer 
acted as Governor. 





The Experiences of a Piano- 
tuner 


THE piano-tuner was in a reminiscent 
mood, and the ‘story of his life” was in 
order. The many peculiarities of the trade 
were discussed, and the conclusion reached 
that a good piano-tuner is born, not made. 
A most acute sense of sound vibration is 
absolutely indispensable, for no ordinary 
mortal would ever be able to detect a 
variation of one-tenth of a tone in a piano, 
and yet an expert tuner can do this. 

Frequently pianos grow discordant very 
suddenly, and in many such cases ob- 
structions are discovered to have lodged 
among the strings. Some of these finds 
are extraordinary. 

“Tf I had kept and converted into money 
all the articles of value that I’ve found 
in pianos I’ve tuned it would make a very 
neat sum for me to fall back upon in my 
old age. This is especially true with ref- 
erence to grand pianos in the homes of 
the wealthy. 

“A few years ago I was summoned to 
tune a triangular piano in the residence 
cf a wealthy family here, and on making 
a preliminary run over the keys I in- 
stantly detected an odd jangling in the 
upper register. This jangling, it seems, 
had also been detected by the young 
women of the family, but none of them had 
taken the trouble to investigate the cause 
of the unusual sound. 

“Tt didn’t take me very long to pick out 
from beneath the strings a diamond and 
ruby bracelet. A servant of that house- 
hold was even then languishing in the 
Tombs on the charge of having stolen 
that bracelet. 

“When bangle bracelets were fashiona- 
ble I used often to find, between the piano 
strings and even sometimes underneath 
the keyboard, small coins and medals 
that had been lost from the bracelets. A 
famous Chicago woman, prominent in 
society in this country and abroad, suf- 
fered such a loss while visiting at the home 
of a New York family. 

“Tt was a small gold Roman coin, with 
the head of Domitian, valuable from the 
numismatic point of view, but of many 
times greater value to the Chicago woman 
because it had been given to her by Car- 
men Sylva, the Rumanian Queen. She 
had lost it from her gold bangle bracelet 
of antique coins. 

“T found the coin underneath the key- 
board of the grand piano in the house 
ut which she had been visiting here several 
months after she had missed it. When 
the coin was restored to her the lady sent 
a most heartfelt letter of thanks and a sub- 
stantial check.” 
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BRACES THE WHOLE SYSTEM 


and relieves fatigue from over- 


exertion. 


Delicious at all times, 


it creates a healthy appetite and 


aids digestion. 


The only abso- 


lutely beneficial stimulant, giv- 
ing permanently good results. 
Greatly appreciated by those 


who travel 


and gocd for all. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and 


Better for You 


Over 7,000,000 Bottles Imported to 


the United States 


At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by 
the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers, 
Ask for UNDERBERG., Booklet free. 


The Best 
BitterLiqueur 





Bottled ae | by H. Underberg Albrecht, 


heinberg, Germany 
LUYTIES BROTHERS 


204 William Street, New York 


Sole Agents 



















STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“WEEE The Name is stamped 
on every loop— Be sure it’s 


there ? 
THE fy 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 

NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 
UNFASTENS 

Worn All Over The World 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of 
price. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
5 Boston, Mass. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 











The Wall Street 
Summary 


Adequate domestic service is an 
essential of an investor’s news- 
paper. THE SumMMARyY’s private 
wire service is more extensive 
than that of any of its so-called 
competitors. It has branches and 
district representatives in nine 
other American cities. 

THE SUMMARY is the best 
financial daily—bar none. 

Six Dollars a Year 


| 40 Stone Street, New York City 








SEED BARLEY ‘::" 


See Salzer’s catalog page 129. Largest growers of 
seed barley, oats, wheat, speltz, corn, potatoes, 
grasses, clovers and farm seeds ip the world. Big 
catalog free: or, send 106 in stamps and receive 
samples of barley yielding 173 bu. per acre, Billion 
Dollar Grass, Oats, Speltz, etc., easily worth $10.00 
of any man’s money to geta start. Or,send14eand 
we adda sample farm seed novelty never seen by you 
before. THE SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 














COLDWELL LAWN MOWERS 
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Hand, Horse and Motor Power 





¥ The N. Y. City Park 


Dept., 
The U. S. Capitol in 
Washington, 
Princeton University, 
Mostof the Leading Golf 
and Country Clubs of 
the U. S., 


And many owners of 
Large Estates use 


COLDWELL’S 
Motor, Horse and 
Hand Mowers 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Names and References 
will be sent on request. 





Send for Catalcgue 


COLDWELL LAWN 


50 Coldwell St., - 


MOWER CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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Copyright, 1909, by the Pictorial News Co. 
The flag-ship “Connecticut” leading the battleships into Hampton Roads, Virginia, and 
saluting the President’s yacht “ Mayflower,” from which Mr. Roosevelt welcomed the fleet 
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Copyright, 1909, by the Pictorial News Co. 
The President’s address of welcome to the crew on the quarter-deck of the “Connecticut” 


























Photograph by Levick Copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood 
President Roosevelt’s visit to the flag-ship “Con- Rear-Admiral Sperry receiving the congratulations of 
necticut.” His flag is flying at the mainmast the President and Secretary-of-the-Navy Newberry 

















Photograph by Levick 
The crowd of wives, relatives, and friends of the men in the fleet on the 
wharf at Old Point Comfort waiting in the drizzle to visit the ships 


WELCOMING THE BATTLE FLEET HOME 
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THE FLEET 
HOMEWARD BOUND 


The Prudential Insurance Company is 
issuing an artistically beautiful picture of 
the American battleship fleet steaming 
away from Gibraltar, homeward bound. 
The picture is in colors, and gives a splendid 
idea of the beauty and power of the Amer- 
ican warships. The scene presents the 
Connecticut, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral 
C. S. Sperry, leading the first division of 
the fleet past the Rock of Gibraltar. It 
will inspire even the veriest landlubber 
who doesn’t know a belaying-pin from a 
marlinespike. 

In a charming letter of travel, published 
a few months since, William Dean Howells, 
describing his feelings in approaching 
Gibraltar, writes: 

“There is nothing strikes the traveller in 
his approach of the Rock of Gibraltar so 
much as its resemblance to the trade-mark 
of the Prudential Insurance Company. 
This was my feeling when I first saw 
Gibraltar four years ago, and it remains 
my feeling after having last seen it four 
weeks ago. The eye seeks the bold, 
familiar legend, and one suffers a certain 
disappointment in its absence.” 

No one will be disappointed in this strong 
representation of ‘the bold, familiar 
legend” of The Prudential. As if carved 
in the face of the Rock, it looks down 
upon the passing fleet like a message of 
godspeed. 

The Prudential has also published, for 
free circulation, a most interesting booklet 
containing separate pictures of each ship 
in the fleet, and giving tonnage, speed, 
armament, number of crew, etc. A copy 
of either this booklet or picture may be had 
for the asking. Write to The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, Newark, 
N. J., stating which is preferred; or, if both 
are desired, state so in your letter.—[Adv.] 





You don’t have to explain the good 


points about Miylary 


in any part of the civilized world. From 
the Canadian border to the Gulf and from 
Maine’s shores to the waters of the mighty 
Pacific 
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is the acknowledged best—the standard by 
which others are judged. No otherfirm in 
the wide world has the facilities for making 
such perfect candy; no other firm has for 
years demonstrated this fact to the public 
as has 

sg 


You know that if you had your choice 
of the hundreds and thousands of different 
brands of confectionery offered to the pub- 
lic your first choice, and your last choice. 
and your choice at all times would be the 
unequalled, matchless 











“Waiter, be sure and bring me 
Cook’s Imperial; I have known 
that champagne for years and 
can depend on its uniformity 
of quality it equals the best 
vintages of the Old World.” 
Served Everywhere 
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The Death of Geronimo 
By W. M. Oliver 


Tue death of Geronimo, the famous 
Apache chief, on February 18th, marks 
the passing of one of the most cruel 
and bloodthirsty Indians that ever ter- 
rorized the settlers on the Western plains. 
The old chief had been confined on the 
Fort Sill Military Reservation since Oc- 
tober, 1895, and there he died from a 
sudden attack of pneumonia at the age 
of seventy-five years. 

It was the murder of one of his wives 
by a wandering band of Mexicans that 
first aroused Geronjmo from: his peace- 
ful farming operations in Arizona, and 
caused him to organize a hostile band of 
Apaches and seek revenge. Northern 
Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada were the 

















Copyright, 1907, by Oliver, Lawton, Oklahoma 


Geronimo, who died and 
became a “ good” Indian 


principal districts to suffer in this savage 
warfare, which only terminated with Ge- 
ronimo’s surrender to General Miles in 
1886. With nearly three hundred of his 
followers he was a prisoner of war at 
Fort Pickens, Florida, and at Mount Ver- 
non Barracks, Alabama, before he was 
transferred to the Military Reservation 
in Oklahoma. Here the old chief gained 
a comfortable livelihood by selling bows 


and arrows and photographs of himself - 


to tourists passing through Lawton. He 
fearned to print his name in English on 
these articles and thus enhanced their 
value. 

Three years ago Geronimo, accompanied 
by Quanna Parker of the Comanches, 
went to Washington to plead with the 
President that he be allowed to end his 
days in his Apache Pass country, but 
this request could not be granted. The 
history of Geronimo is free from senti- 
mentality, because he was typical of what 
a really “bad Indian” might be, and his 
attachment to his old home was apparent- 
ly the only human attribute he possessed. 





Strong Drink in Hawaii 


THE natives of Hawaii are addicted to 
the use of alcoholic beverages and manu- 
facture a number of different kinds of in- 
toxicants, but it was not until after the dis- 
covery of the islands by Captain Cook, in 
1778, that spirituous liquors became known 
to the Hawaiians. Since the early part of 
the nineteenth century, American mission- 
aries have been struggling to crush out this 
evil, but have only reaped temporary 
successes at times when they have been able 
to influence the reigning monarch and 
have him sanction their efforts. 

For centuries the Hawaiians have used 
awa,” which is a plant possessing strong 
narcotic properties, and whose effect. when 
drunk habitualiy is to injure the eyesight 


“ 


and cause other serious troubles. The root 
is either stee in water or it is first 
macerated and water then poured over it 


and the liquid finally drained off. The 
Territorial government levies a tax of 
from fifty to five hundred dollars annually 
on the sale of this drug, according to the 
size of the community; _ Bae of course, 
paying the maximum figure. At the pres- 
ent time tons of this “awa” root are used 
in this country for the manufacture of a 
certain proprietary medicine. ; 

Another beverage which our revenue 
officers are endeavoring to suppress is dis- 
tilled from a number of starchy and 
saccharine roots, chief among which is the 
“Ti.” This drink, called ‘“okolehao,” is 
nearly gy alcohol, and its effects may 
easily imagined. ‘Swipes,” another 
fermented mixture of anything that will 
yield alcohol, is also made in small quan- 
tities, but it is becoming exceedingly dif- 
ficult to dodge the officers of the law, and 
these vicious liquors are gradually being 
stamped out. 
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KODAK 


TELLS THE STORY 


Of every world event—whether it is a peaceful cruise of a great 
navy around the globe, a war that changes the map of continents, 
a devastating earthquake, or the inauguration of a president, you 
now have the photographic story quickly and accurately told in 


The simplicity of the Kodak, the lightness and reliability of 
Kodak film and the convenience of the Kodak Film Tank have 


The Kodak System, means the absolute elimination of the 
dark-room, from every step of the work — loading, unloading, 
developing are ‘‘all-by-daylight.”’ 
and what is even more important—best results. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Ask your dealer or write us to put your name on list for spring catalogue of Kodaks—when ready, 





It means perfect simplicity 
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\ responsible for its popularity. 


(cj , 
Spring Needle | 


UNDERWEAR 


VW JHILE good dressers never 
neglect their underwear, few 
get the maximum amount of 

fit, comfort and wear from the amount 

invested. Why? Because the gar- 
ments they buy are of faulty con- 
struction, 


Cooper’s Spring Needle Knit under 
wear is more than the most elastic and 
perfect fitting—it is the most thorough- 
ly made of any and all moderately 
priced underwear. It is reinforced at 
points of strain by silk stays — the 
collar is unapproached —the buttons | 
cost twice as much as the ordinary } 
kind. These points of excellence, | 


added to the best fabric on earth, are 


Try a silk lisle suit for spring and 
summer wear. All sizes. Get the 
genuine. 

COOPER MFG. CO. ; 
Bennington, Vermont. {| 4 











Financial 





Bills of exchange bought 
and sold, Cable ‘Transfers 


Letters to Europe and South Af- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
e Collections made. _Inter- 

Cred it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


of rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 





The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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[Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St.; New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $9,500,000 


Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Administrator 


Travellers’ Letters of Credit, Foreign Drafts 

















































































































































































time.”’ 


TIME THE AVENGER. 
“If you were to put mcre water into the meal they’d digest it in half the 


“*Toime bain’t of no ‘count to these ’ere pigs, mister.’ 


From “ The Tatler.” 
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THE PERFECTION OF WHISKEY 
QUALITY IS ALWAYS FOUND IN 


> HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE & 


THE 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S 
WHISKEY 


GUARANTEED UNDER THE NATIONAL PURE 
FOOD LAW 


Prange wart Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. Pence woh 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Chemistry of 
Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author of “The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish- 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quinine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent a 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
material personally from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
WwW. A. TAYLOR & CO., 





Sole Agents, 





New York 














Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard's 
1 


and illustrated humorous book, Sent for 10c. Ad: 
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While Rock. 


““The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 


vor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 
ress White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 





Cocktail 


is always a better cocktail than 
any made-by-guesswork drink 
Cus Cock. 
“TAILS are’ mixed-to- measure, 


can ever be. 


delicious, fragrant, appetizing 
and always ready to serve. 


Martini (gin. base) and } 
Manhattan (whisky base) | 
are/ the most popular. 
Get a bottle 
from your dealer. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
London 
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A Fortune 
Is yours—$10,000 in cash 
ond ho rey henk oles 
n The MiamiCycle & fg. 
Co.—is offeredin the “ Bond 
Behind the Factory ’’ to any one who can 
prove that the solution ofthe Crank Hanger 
problem, as published in our pamphlet— 
** The Three Reasons "—has been figured in- 

correctly. Send for a copy of the Bond. 
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pushes farther and faster, with less work, than 
any other bicycle. This isn't a mystery. The 
Racycle has 27.9% less pressure on tho bearings 
than any ordinary bicycle. It is the best hill 
climber and easiest running wheel made. 

This season’s construction makes the Racycle 
Crank Hanger unbreakable. In our 1909 models 
weare making head, seat clusters and crowns in 
frame construction allof Drop Forged Steel. and 
head fittings turned from solid bar stock—features 


PTS Set TE CRANK HANGER OY Ci 


BAONYH MNS 


pe ycles, but you can get yours 
a cheap by securing us an agent. 


gent 
s The Miami Cycle & Mfg, Go., Middletown, 0., USA, 
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A New Edition 


HOW TO GET STRONG 


and How to Stay So 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 
A valuable book, with practical, common-sense 
directions that can be followed by any one. 
$7.00 net (postage extra). 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 





* 
loosen fruit from the peel, and add a 
teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters to half 
& grape fruitand sugar to taste. Gives 


IMPORTANT TO SEE THAT IT IS ABBOTT'S BITTERS 








A new and better way. Remove core, 


exquisite flavor and adds greatly to the 
appetizing and tonic effect of the frnit. 














To the Man 
With Something 
Worth Selling 


Of course your business is different. 


The same methods will not fit your case as are 
successful in advertising soap, paint, pianos, clothing, 
shoes, underwear, flour, agricultural implements, books, 
schools and many other lines in which you are pleased 
to concede our services are of unquestioned value. 


You would have to educate us to understand your 
business, you say. You are correct—if in order to 
sell your goods it is more essential to know how to 
make them than to persuade the buyer that he needs 
them and to educate him how to use them. 


Creative salesmanship will always be at a pre- 
mium. It adds value to merchandise by educating the 
consumer to larger uses and broader appreciation of 
its intrinsic merits. 


We are salesmen using Magazine, Newspaper, 
Street Car and Bill Board space in ‘‘confident co-oper- 
ation’’ with our customers. 


Every account is handled individually, and the 
‘conference method,”’ original with us, insures you the 
best service of your people as well as ours. 


Let us put your name on our mailing list to 
receive monthly THE MAHIN MESSENGER. 
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MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
John Lee Mahin, President 







American Trust Building, Chicago 
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To be sure of getting real 


“Old P Pepper ” Whiskey famil- 




















sarize yourself with this label 





Old Pepper Whiskey has been continuously distilled for more 
than 128 years. 


It is recognized as the finest liquor ever produced in Kentucky. 


And the very best of all good whiskies have always been 
made in Kentucky. 


We are making Old Pepper Whiskey exactly as it was made 
128 years ago. 


It was the best whiskey known in those days, and it is the best 
whiskey known today. 


If you try it, you’ll say so yourself. 


How to be Sure 


of the Genuine 








We are the only distillers who have any moral right to make 
whiskey and label it ‘“Pepper.”’ 


This exclusive right descended to The James E. Pepper 
Distilling Company directly from the old, original Elijah Pepper, 
who was the pioneer Kentucky distiller. 


However, there is one sure way of always getting the 
original, mellow Old Pepper. 


And the first thing to do is to make a mental note of 
the words ‘‘James E.’’ 


Then, don’t ask for Old Pepper Whiskey any more, 
but always ask for Old James E. Pepper. 


It may be a little more trouble—but you’Il find it surely 
worth while. 
Just try it and see. 


If you have never tried Old James E. Pepper Whiskey 
you can’t be expected to be very enthusiastic about it. 


But we’ll wager that once you do try it, you will never 
again use anything else. 


For every true judge of liquor knows that no other 
such whiskey is made anywhere in this country. 


Here’s the Secret! 
Old James E. Pepper Whiskey is always uniform. 
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Uniformity is only possible where identical methods 
are pursued year after year. 
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Our men are so old at the service that it has become second 
nature to them to follow always the same formula. 


Other distillers make no attempt at uniformity. 


Frequently the product of many distilleries, using totally diff- 
erent methods, are sold under one trade-marked name. 

Thus, the whiskey may be good today, fair tomorrow and rank 
the next day. 

When you buy a bottle of Old James E. Pepper, bottled 
in bond, you can count upon its being identical in quality with any 
other bottle on the market. 


And more than this: no distiller ever knew how to make 
whiskey as good as Old James E. Pepper is made. 





We alone possess the secret that made the name ‘‘Pepper’’ 
stand for the best of all that 7s good in whiskey. 


Will You Try It? 


There is a saying that, the only way to know a thing is to 
try it. 





If you like good whiskey and are willing to take pains 
to get it, we’ll make it easy for you to test Old James E. 
Pepper. 


Every good dealer in the United States has the genu- 
ine Old James E. Pepper Whiskey in stock, or he can get 
it for you without trouble. 


If any dealer refuses to supply you, send us his name 
and we will see that you are supplied at the following prices: 





1 full gallon in two half gal. bottles, or 4 full 
quarts 7year old Bottled in Bond, in plain pack- 


age, charges prepaid..............sse.eeeee: 5.00 
12 full quart bottles, 7 vente sold Bottled in Bond, 
in plain package, charges prepaid for........ 15.00 











If you order from us we guarantee safe delivery and 
complete satisfaction or money back. 


Send for booklet ‘‘Kentucky Pioneers’’—free on re- 
quest. Address, as follows: The James E. Pepper Dis- 
tilling Co., 103 Frankfort Pike, Lexington, Kentucky; 
or, 603 Rector Bldg., Chicago, Ills.; or, 110 Water Street, 
New York, N. Y. In ordering please address the office 
nearest you. 
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Conservation of Time 


The supremacy of Waterman’s Ideals is unquestioned wherever there are civilized people. From the forty-eighth to the sixty- 
first Congress of the United States, no other writing acquisition has been distinguished with equal honor. Time-saving methods 
must accompany the popular necessities of the live men of to-day. Waterman’s Ideals became a necessity when their adaptation 


to modern demands was proven. 

The Spoon Feed, which controls the ink in the barrel, as a safety-valve does steam, made the pen convertible, without change 
of principle, into the special styles, or to be placed under the exceptional test of working, twenty together (as illustrated above), in 
accurate and rapid unison, signing the sarae number of checks or bonds, under the control of a single hand. Signing five thousand 
checks in one hour was made possible by the use of Waterman’s Ideals. 


Time-saving and writing pleasure are initiated with the purchase of a Waterman’s Ideal. 
Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 





“Ye Fogy Booke’’ sent on request. 
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L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


8 School St., Boston. 209 State St., Chicago. 734 Market St., San Francisco. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 12 Golden Lane, London. 
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